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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


A report that Shumla had been carried by the Russians, which 
has been repeated in several shapes during the week, appears to 
rest on no other foundation than the previous knowledge of the 
positions occupied by the invading armies, and the certainty that 
they will not loiter long before they attempt the grand achievement 
of the campaign. Fresh reinforcements were pouring in to their 
aid on all points. 

The Sultan continues to fortify Constantinople by sea and land. 
The powder-magazine of St. Stephano, near the capital, exploded, 
and killed six hundred Turks, and two hundred Jews: the Sultan 
has ordered the loss of gunpowder to be made good by the rich 
Armenians and Greeks—the loss of lives in Turkey is valued at 
nothing. A heavier misfortune is an insurrection in Bosnia; the 
more disastrous at the present moment, as it withdraws an ex- 
pected succour of forty thousand men. 





The first division of the French expedition sailed from Toulon 
onthe 17th. Its destination, ostensibly though not officially, is 
Greece; but there are some who affect to think that Egypt is the 
intended theatre of its exploits. One story is, that the expedition 
is wanted as an excuse to Ibrahim for evacuating the Morea, as he 
has received the Sultan's orders to defend himself there to the last 
extremity. Connected with this subject, angry discussions are 
said to have arisen at Paris, between the French Minister and the 
Ambassadors of Britain and Austria. 

In its internal polity, France is disquieted by the turbulence of 
many of the Bishops, who have placed themselves in violent op- 
position to the Government's plan of popular education. The 
object of this plan is to rescue education from the Jesuitical influ- 


ence. The Bishops have published a protest against the Royal |: 


ordinances regarding ecclesiastical schools, and refused to avail 
themselves of the privilege accorded them of nominating three out 
of the nine members composing the Committees of Surveillance 
of primary instruction. 

The session of the French Legislative Chambers was closed on 
Monday; and, as use is, all the members of the Chamber of 
Deputies present retired shouting “ Live the King.” 





The news from Portugal is of the same dreary character to 
which we have been accustomed. In Lisbon all is gloon— 
the Treasury empty, and the prisons full. All the Britishi naval 
force has been withdrawn from the Douro and the Tagus. An 
Englishman had formerly been imprisoned at Lisbon for import- 
ing newspapers ; a Frenchman is now, with equal propriety, im- 
prisoned for reading them. It is satisfactory to know that the 
treatment experienced by Sir John Doyle, and by Mr, Young, a 
useful agent to the underwriters at Lloyd's, has excited the atten- 
tion of our Government. 

It appears that no Portuguese ship of war of any force was off 
Madeira, when the last accounts came away. Hence the blockade 
which we recognize exists only on paper. The island was tran- 
quil; and the Governor was making vigorous preparations for its 
defence. The British subjects in Madeira were to remain neutral. 





A powerful excitement has just been given to political feel- 
ing in Ireland. An opinion, however it may have originated, 
has certainly been gaining ground for some time, that Government 
was at last inclined to come to an amicable arrangement on the 
subject of the Catholic claims ; and this opinion has received much 





countenance from a speech delivered at Derry, on the 12th inst., by 
Mr. Dawson, Under Secretary of the Treasury. It has been gene- 
rally assumed that Mr. Dawson spoke not without some authority ; 
and this, on the other hand, has given rise to boastful threats of the 
power and number of the Protestants who are ready to resist the Ca- 
tholics. Mr. Dawson is closely allied to many of the leading Pro- 
testant families in Ireland: he has been long counted upon as one of 
the ablest champions of that party ; and such an unexpected change 
in his view of the disputed question, has induced the Opposition 
journals to surmise that in what he said he had been the chosen 
organ of Ministers. The Ministerial journals deny that his sen- 
timents were known to or sanctioned by the Duke of Welling- 
ton or Mr. Peel. With or without authority or communication, 
it seems probable that he has acted under a lively impression of 
Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald's expulsion from Clare, his cousin's from 
Waterford, and his own in prospect, by the vast power which the 
Catholics have now organized ; and the argument which has ef- 
fected this revolution in Mr. Dawson's opinions may be expected 
to make many converts. 


The time chosen to avow his new convictions, was the anniver- 
sary of * the Shutting of the Gates.” The dinner was numer- 
ously attended; and his health having been given by Sir George 
Hill from the Chair, and drunk with cheers, 


Mr. Dawson rose, and after a few introductory observations, alluded to 
the monument erected by the people of Derry to commemorate the siege 
of the city and the memory of Governor Holken, which had been that 
day opened to the public. The recollection of the sufferings which their 
forefathers had endured in defence of the freedom of conscience, and in 
support of the constitution, against a bigoted and cruel king, was calcu- 
lated to arouse the noblest emotions of which the mind was susceptible, 
and to claim all their sympathy for the gallantry which led them to en- 
counter the horrors of a lingering death amid plague, pestilence, and 
famine, rather than yield to a foreign foe and a domestic enemy. But 
while he was ready to give his utmost meed of applause to their unbend- 
ing bravery, he could not say that the feelings which their heroism and 
contempt of suffering excited in his bosom were without alloy. “I 
have said (continued Mr. Dawson) that we are called upon to celebrate 
the valour and success of our forefathers in the defence of their city 
against a foreign foe and a domestic enemy. What a multitude of recol- 
lections does such an unnatural combination present—what a painful re- 
trospection for every true lover of his country—a foreign foe and a do- 
mesticenemy. (Cheers.) Would that the deeds which we now commemo- 
rate were confined to the songs of triumph over a foreign enemy, with 
what unmixed pleasure should we lift the cup to our lips, and raise the 
shout of triumph in commemoration of our noble defenders! would to 
God that we were called upon alone to record the defeat, the disgrace, 
and rout of the execrable De Rosen and his French squadron. But what 
person bearing the name of Irishman will say, no matter whether a fol- 
lower of King William or supporter of King James—but what man bear- 
ing the common name of Irishman will say, that he peruses the narra- 
tion of those scenes, where the glory and the misery of his country are 
blended together, without mixed feelings of triumph and disappoint- 
ment? Let us give our utmost meed of praise to the valour, the forti- 
tude, the skill of Walker (cheers) ; but what man, in the exaltation 
arising from the display of national virtue, can refuse the same praise to 
his gallant adversary, Sarsfield? (Loud hisses.) If 1 thought any gentle.. 
man could intend to put me down by clamour, no person should see me 
at a meeting of this kind again. It is right that, at a meeting such as 
this, I should express my opinions openly and fearlessly, and I shall do 
so despite of every attempt to interrupt me. I am here, sir, as a servant 
of the Crown, and no one can blame me for expressing the honest con- 
viction of my mind. I say, sir, that no Irishman can blame me for 
bestowing upon the adversary of Walker that praise to which his great 
valour so justly entitled him. (Cries of ‘‘ No, no, no.”) If it be the 
opinion of the person that we are to withhold our meed of approbation 
from Sarsfield, what a pitiful, cringing creature he must be! (Loud 
hisses.) Both were Irishmen, both were brave, both skilful, and both 
have conferred immortal honour on the character of the Irish soldier; 
but their prowess was proved in the shedding of each other’s blood, and 
though both were heroes, whose personal qualities were calculated to 
shed a lustre on our national annals, the misfortunes of the times have 
compelled our historians to paint them according to the bias of their po- 
litical feelings, either as martyrs or as traitors. In the struggle between 
King William and James the Second, the citizens of Derry were the 
first to show their attachment to the principles of liberty, and to set 
the examples of a devoted sacrifice in defence of the freedom of con- 
science, and the support of the constitution against a tyrannical and 
cruel king. But let it be recollected, amidst all the triumphant 
feelings of those glorious days, that the enemies with whom our 
ancestors had to contend, were natives of the same svil—(‘‘ No, no”’)— 
that they adhered to the religion of their forefathers—that they fought 
in defence of a king to whom they had sworn allegiance—(hisses)— 
from whom that allegiance had never been withdrawn, and under whose 
sway they were content to live. Happily, in the struggle, the cause of 
justice and liberty was triumphant. The whole kingdom has felt the 

enefit of that glorious trial, and the descendants of men who contri- 
buted so largely to the salvation of the empire have a right to feel a just 
pride inthe exploits of their ancestors, and to commemorate, with be- 
coming gratitude, tieir deliverance from danger. As one of the de- 
scendants of the warriors of that day, not, indeed, of those who endured 
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the siege in the city of Derry, but of those who volunteered their services 
to King William, I attend this anniversary. I attend here to mark my 
approval of the principles of the revolution of 1688; but I wish it to 
be particularly understood, that Ido not attend here to mark any tri- 
umph over my Roman Catholic brethren. I wish to blot out for ever the 
recollection that the triumph of those days was achieved over natives of 
the same soil. Icling only to the blessings which we have gained, 
namely, the enjoyment of a free constitution; and I will not diminish 
the value of such a legacy by a heart-burning reference to national strife, 
and by tearing open afresh the wounds of civil warfare. Having made 
these declarations, and thanking you sincerely for the honour which you 
have done me, I might now close my task; but it is impossible not to 
see that under the present very peculiar circumstances of the country, 
something more is expected from a man who has the honour of being 
your representative in parliament, and who is no inactive spectator of 
the passing events, than the mere formal ceremony of making a compli- 
mentary speech. I shall therefore take this opportunity of making a few 
observations upon the internal condition of this country, begging of you 
at the same time to bear in mind that my remarks are made without re- 
ference to the opinions of any other individual, that they spring from my 
own observation, of the events of the day, and that they are totally unin- 
fluenced by party connections or official station. It is a source of the 
most gratifying pleasure to me to be able to state most unequivocally, 
that I see a marked improvement in the condition of the people; it is 
visible in every class, it is corroborated by a reference to those tests, in 
which there can be no deceit. If we were to believe the rumours of 
the day, if we were to be guided by the reports of the public newspa- 
pers, we might fancy ourselves in a state of insurrection, and in a 
country where there was no security for life or property, from whence 
industry had fled, where commerce was extinct, and where poverty and 
starvation had almost completed their work of degradation and de- 
struction. Itis astonishing to see with what avidity the public mind is 
ready to receive even the most incredible fabrications with respect to 
Treland, and how little the real condition of this country is understood. 
But what are the facts? The English newspapers teem with reports 
that Ireland is in a state of insurrection, because a couple of regiments 
have received orders to march from England to replace other regiments 
that are about to leave this country—they land at Belfast, and the whole 
north of Ireland is supposed to be in a state of alarm; but what isthe 
fact? I will venture to assert that so perfect is the state of tranquility 
in this province, there is hardly to be found a single family which would 
think it necessary to fasten the latch of their door. But let us refer to 
more convincing evidence than mere assertion. The assizes are just 
finished ; there, at least, are to be found the tests of crime and outrage, 
if they exist in the country ; but when, within the memory of man, have 
the gaols been emptied with so few evidences of the demoralization of 
society—when can we recollect so few instances of sanguinary outrage, 
of midnight robbery, or party violence? I heard the judges declare their 
perfect astonishment at the tranquillity of the country, and we heard 
their congratulations in this city that they found no crimes on the circuit, 
but such as must exist in every mixed state of society. Is trade extinct ? 
Has commerce fied, and is starvation staring us in the face? Look at 
the quays of Belfast and Derry—look at the numerous steam-vessels 
departing every day for Glasgow, Liverpool, and London—and can 
any man say that trade is extinct? (Cries of ‘‘Oh, oh.”) Look at our 
fairs and markets, and let us ask ourselves if industry has fled; more 
animated scenes of business and activity cannot be found, and no com- 
plaint is heard, save the never-failing one of the lowness of prices. 
Where are to be found the proofs of general poverty and starvation ? 
Food is so cheap that it is within the reach of every individual of even 
the least industry; potatoes vary from 4d. to 6d. a bushel, a price which 
will enable a man to maintain himself for little more than a half-penny 
a day; and provisions of all kinds are so abundant, that the markets of 
Liverpool, Glasgow, and Bristol, are actually overloaded with Irish pro- 
duce. Such is the condition of this part of Ireland, I speak only of this 
province, with which I am best acquainted, and I will defy any man to 
contradict the statement which I hxve made. It may be said that I have 
exaggerated the picture of our prosperity, and that such a state of things 
is incompatible with the general confession of the distracted state of 
Ireland. But the elements of prosperity are to be found in the never- 
failing resources of a rich soil, a hardy and industrious people, and a 
neighbouring market ready to receive all our produce. But, with such 
advantages, and with such resources, there is one ingredient that poisons 
all our blessings, and which, it is in vain to deny it, meets us in every sta- 
tion, in every society, and in every undertaking—I mean the state of our 
religious and political dissensions, or, in other words, the Catholic ques- 
tion. I have not staid here for a trifling object, such as to drink the 
* Glorious Memory,’ or cheer the ‘ Prentice Boys.’ It is my duty, as I 
am here, to state to the meeting my opinions with respect to that great 
question; and I beg the attention of this company to the description of 
the condition to which in my opinion this subject has reduced the coun- 
try. In place of an exclusive devotion to the business of life, and an 
industrious pursuit of professional occupations, the only sure road to 
wealth and eminence, this question has made every man, from the peer 
to the peasant, a politician—it is the absorbing topic of every man’s 
discourse, and it is in consequence the fruitful parent of exaggerated 
fears, of unmeasured pretensions, of personal hatred, of religious 
fury, of political strife, of calumny, of abuse and persecution, such 
as is not to be found in any other part of the civilized world, No mat- 
ter what your pursuits—no matter what your disposition may be, 
the subject pursues you in every part ofthe country. It is the prevailing 
topic of your breakfast-table—of your dinner-tab'e, of your supper- 
table—it is the subject of debate among men; it is the cause of alarm 
among women; it meets you at the Castle of Dublin; it meets you at the 
house of the country gentleman ; it creeps into our courts of justice; it 
is to be found at the grand jury; it is to be found at the petty sessions ; 
it is to be seen in the vestry-room; it is to be seen at the markets and 
fairs; it is to be found even at our places of amusement—it meets you 
wherever you go. Would that the whole evil ended here; but we may see 
what the mischief of such a state of things must be in the convulsed state 
of society, and the annihilation of all those ties upon which the well- 
being of society depends. The state of Ireland is an anomaly in the his- 
tory of civilized nations—it has no parallel in ancient or modern history, 
and being contrary to the character of all civil institutions, it must ter- 
minate in general anarchy and confusion. It is true that we havea 
Government to which an outward obedience is shewn, which is respon- 
sible to Parliament, and answerable to God for the manner of administer- 
ing its functions ; but it is equally true, that an immense majority of the 
people look up, not to the legitimate Government, but to an irrespon- 
sible and to a self-constituted Association, for the administration of the 
affairs of the country.—The peace of Ireland depends not upon the 
Government, but upon the dictation of the Catholic Association. 
(Cries of “ More’s the shame ; shame; why not put it down?) It has defied 
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the Government, and'trampled upon the law of the land ;—and it is 
beyond contradiction, that the same power which banished a Cabinet 
Minister from the representation of his country, because he was a 
Minister of the King, can maintain or disturb the peace of the country 
just as it suits their caprice or ambition. The same danger impends over 
every institution established by law. The churchyenjoys its dignity, and 
the clergy enjoy their revenues by the law of the land; but we know not 
know soon it may please the Catholic Association to issue its anathemas 
against the payment of tithes; and what man is hardy enough to say, that 
the Catholic people will disobey its mandates? It depends upon the 
Catholic Association—no man can deny it—whether the clergy are to 
receive their incomes or not. (Uproar.) The condition of the landlords 
is not more consoling—already they have been robbed of their influence 
over their tenantry—already they have become but mere ciphers upon 
their estates—nay, in many places they are worse than ciphers—they 
have been forced to become the tools of their domineering masters, the 
Catholic priesthood; and it depends upon a single breath, a single reso- 
lution of the Catholic Association, whether the landlords are to be robbed 
of their rents or not. So perfect a system of organization was never yet 
achieved by any body not possessing the legitimate powers of govern- 
ment; it is powerful, it is arrogant—it derides, and it triumphed over the 
enactments of the legislature, and in filling its coffers from the voluntary con- 
tributions ofthe people—( Uproar, cries of‘ No, no, they arenot voluntary!”)— 
consolidates to itselfa power from which it may supply the sinews of war, or 
undgrmine by endless litigation and persecution the established institutions 
of tae country. Such is the power of this new phenomenon; and I will ask 
any man, has it been slow to exercise its influence ?__ In every place where 
the Catholic population predominates, it is all powerful and irresistible— 
it has subdued two-thirds of Ireland by its denunciations, more completely 
than Oliver Cromwell or King William ever subdued the country by the 
sword. The aristocracy, the clergy, the gentry, are all prostrate before 
it. In those devoted regions a perfect abandonment of all the dignity and 
influence belonging to station and rank seems to have taken place; or if 
a struggle be made, as in Clare, it is only toinsure the triumph of this 
daring autocrat. In those parts of Ireland where the Protestant and 
Catholic population is pretty equally divided, the same influence is felt, 
if not in so aggravated a degree, at least so mischievously, that comfort 
and security are alike uncertain. Such, gentlemen, is the picture of this 
country—a country possessing every material, by the bounty of God and 
the intelligence of its natives, to become great, powerful, and wealthy, 
but in which every hope is blasted, and every exertion frustrated, by the 
unhappy dissensions of its inhabitants. And now, gentlemen, it is time 
to ask ourselves the question—what must be the result of such a disordered 
state of things, and such a complete overthrow of all the relations of 
society? Some gentlemen will say rebellion—and the sooner it comes the 
sooner we shall be able to crush it. (Loud cheers, which lasted for several 
minutes.) Now I entertain a very different opinion—it is not the interest, 
and] firmly believe it isnot the wish of the Roman Catholic leaders to drive 
the people into rebellion. (Loud hisses.) We have the best security for the 
purity of their intentions (hisses), in that respect, in the stake which they 
hold in the country, and in the moral conviction that they would be the 
first victims of a rsbellion. (Loud cries from several voices, ‘‘ No, no, we 
would be the first.”) If a rebellion should take place, it will not be from 
the orders or example of the Roman Catholic leaders, (hisses) but from 
the readiness of the two contending parties to come into conflict with 
each other, and from the total impossibility of checking the ebullition of 
popular phrenzy, if the two parties be goaded or exasperated against each 
other by inflammatory speeches or exaggerated misrepresentations. But 
the result will be a state of society far worse than the rebellion. It will 
be a revolution; a revolution not effected by the sword, but by under- 
mining the institutions of the country, and involving every establishment, 
civil, political and religious—~There never was a time when the whole 
Catholic body (and it signifies very little whether their numbers be two 
millions or six millions) there never was a time when the whole body 
was so completely roused and engrossed by political passions as at pre- 
sent. They have found out the value of union—they have put in practice 
the secret of combination—they feel a confidence in the force of num- 
bers—they have laid prostrate the pomp and power of wealth—they have 
contended against the influence of authority, and the decrees of the le- 
gislature, and they have enjoyed an easy triumph over both. At pre- 
sent there is an union of the clergy, the laity, and the people. The 
clergy and the laity are the contrivers, but the people are the tools 
by which this extraordinary power has been gained; but soon they will 
find their own force, and some audacious democrat will start up, who 
will spurn all restraints, civil and spiritual, and whoj will consign 
the whole power of Ireland to an absolute and senseless mob. Now 
gentlemen, with such a state of things staring us in the face, 
(and I do not think I have overcharged the picture,) there comes 
the last question—what is to be done? Can we go back to the 
penal laws? God forbid that such an experiment should be made 
—it is revolting to common sense—it is revolting to the dignity 
of man. Can we persevere in our present system? The statement 
which I have made, and the firm impression made upon my mind 
by an anxious attention to passing events, is, that we cannot remain in 
our present situation. Something must be done. There is but one al- 
ternative, either to crush the Catholic Association—(cheers for several 
minutes)—there is but one alternative, either to crush the Catholic Asso- 
ciation, or to look at the question with an intention to settle it. Let us 
exercise all our ingenuity—let us argue with ail our subtlety, there is no 
alternative; and with such a conviction upon my mind, I felt myself 
called upon to exhort my countrymen—men whom I have the honour of 
representing, to abstain from irritating harangues, to pause, and to weigh 
well the dangers of the country—to dismiss all personal bitterness from 
the contemplation of a whole nation’s welfare, and to devise some means, 
with satisfaction to all parties, for restoring the predominance of esta- 
blished authority, and giving security to the recognised, the legal, the 
constitutional institutions of society. I speak here as a member of par- 
liament, as a member of the government, and as a citizen of the world. 
Is it possible that I can look with apathy upon the degraded state of my 
Catholic countrymen? (Loud hisses.) I cannot express too strongly the 
contempt I feel for the persons who thus attempt to put me down. If 
the representation of the county depended upon the votes of those who 
interrupt me, I would not condescend to ask them, though their suf- 
frages would secure my return. I must know, mixing as I do in the 
world, and holding the high situation I do, how the interests of Great 
Britain are wrapped in the safety of Ireland. There is but one topic 
more, before I conclude an address already too long. A threat has 
been held out that the north of Ireland, and this county, in particular, 
is to be visited by some itinerant demagogues, to stir up the ele- 
ments of discord. Let them undertake this task at their own 
peril. There never was a time when the Protestant proprietary were 
more determined to rise as one man to resist such an invasion, The 
attempt will be hopeless, utterly hopeless; but let them pause well on the 
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consequences. They will meet here a sturdy, a bold, a determined, and, 
if driven to retaliation, a fierce yeomanry—they will be answerable to 
God and man for the floods of blood that will fiow from such an attempt; 
no power can controul it, but upon them be the responsibility. Let 
their deluded victims also reflect upon the fate which will attend them. 
If once the kindly tie which binds them to the landlord be broken, the 
result will be, not a quiet submission of the landlords, but.a transfer of 
their lands to Protestant tenants; thousands are to be found in this 
county who want such lands, and the force of numbers will no longer 
protect them, as it has hitherto done their deluded brethren in the south. 
I speak these words in kindness and in advice to them. With respect to 
myself, I shall be found at my post, and ready to make every sacrifice in 
defence of the rights of my country, the character of its gentry, and the 
support of the constitution.” 

Mr. Schoales next addressed the meeting; and the burden of his speech 
was the zeal of the “‘’Prentice Boys” at the last rebellion; the praise of 
the Irish yeomanry, mixed with a lamentation that any thought of dis- 
pensing with their services should ever have been entertained. His 
opinion was that the Association ought to be crushed, and nothing con- 
ceded to the Catholics. Most of the other speeches were in the same 
spirit: it was maintained that the Catholic Association should be put 
down ina summary manner, and at whatever risks. The assembly did 
not separate ttll two o’clock next morning. 


Two days after this, at a dinner given in Dublin to Mr. Moore, 
one of the representatives of the city, Mr. Ellis, of the Irish 
Chancery, boasted that there were ‘‘ four hundred thousand” Pro- 
testants armed and organized ready to resist the encroachments of 
the Catholics, 


Alderman Beresford spoke as follows :—‘‘ It is just now forty-eight 
hours since I returned thanks for the same toast within the walls of 
Derry, and if anything could give me comfort in rising to speak, it would 
be the recollection of what I had witnessed since I came into this room. 
In truth, the exhibition of genuine Protestant feeling, which all present 
must have seen with much satisfaction, has imparted to my heart a gleam 
of comfort, which, after what happened elsewhere, comes upon me with 
double pleasure. In returning thanks at Derry for the Corporation of 
Dublin, I was unable at the moment to say all I thought of the vacil- 
lating conduct of one to whom I am linked by the ties of blood as well 
as friendship. I allude to what was said by my relative, Mr. Dawson, at 
the dinner which took place at Derry on Tuesday. It would not be my 
province to rise for the purpose of saying anything that could be hurtful 
to the feclings of one for whom TI have long entertained the warmest 
friendship—but being on my legs, in obedience to the call of this assem- 
bly, I feel it absolutely necessary to give some comfort to those I left be- 
hind me in Derry, and who are now labouring under the impression—the 
false impression, 1am most happy to say—that the cause of the consti- 
tution was lost. The impression left upon the minds of the inhabitants 
of Derry by the speech of Mr. Dawson was, that the Government had 
deserted the Protestants of Ireland, and that it was the intention of his 
Majesty’s Ministers to bring in a Bill early in the next Session of Parlia- 
ment, by which the Protestant Constitution of this country was to be sacri- 
jiced. It is rightthat I should, as speedily as possible, convey to the loyal 
inhabitants of Derry that comfort of which they stand so much in need, 
They considered Mr. Dawson as a person possessed of great faults, and 
also possessed of great virtues. His greatest fault was his tenacity of 
office, and his greatest virtue his support of the Protestant cause. Mr. 
Dawson was a man who they knew had used words in his advocacy of 
that cause of so offensive a nature to the Roman Catholics, that his most 
zealous supporters could have wished they had been more mild. When, 
I say, they found this gentleman all at once turning round and telling 
them, that the Catholic Association was all-powerful—that it had, in 
fact, usurped the functions of the legal Government—that it had filled 
its coffers by the voluntary contributions (that was the phrase)—the vo- 
luntary contributions of the people—and that the power of the law tould 
not put it down—why, when they heard such sentiments from the bro- 
ther-in-law of Mr. Peel, what conclusion could they come to but that the 
cause was gone? Proud I am to say, that there was not a man in 
the room, at the time Mr. Dawson gave utterance to these sentiments, 
that was not ready to lay down his life in the defence of the Constitution. 
(Cheers.) Such was the loyal enthusiasm which animated the breasts of 
all his auditors, that not a man in the room could be found to listen to 
him with patience. On that day upwards of ten thousand of the finest 
yeomanry I ever saw walked in procession. We were told before dinner, 
that it was fit, asa matter of economy, that the yeomanry should be 
disarmed—and we were told after dinner that we must be crushed under 
the feet of the Association, inasmuch as the Government could not resist 
it. (Cheers.) These, my Lord, were the sentiments which damped the 
spirits of the Protestants at Derry. But when, my Lord, I hear these 
distinguished individuals by whom you are now surrounded—men pos- 
sessing rank and influence in the country, and who must have the ear of 
the Government—when, I say, I hear such men proposing the health of 
Robert Peel, as the uncompromising supporter of Protestant ascendancy, 
why, I am led to the conclusion, that they would not do so unless they 
had good grounds for knowing him to be such; and therefore I look upon 
the opinions expressed in Derry as the isolated opinions of Robert Dawson, 
and ido not value them a farthing. (Cheers.) It grieved me to see the 
man I valued so highly, turn recreant to the cause of the Constitution; 
but, at the same time, it was some consolation to me to find, that he had 
not a single constituent in the room who responded to the sentiments he 
uttered. Iam glad to have an opportunity of echoing back the senti- 
ments which were uttered here this night ; and it will be cheering to the 
Protestants of Derry to learn that they are not wholly deserted. I wish 
it, however, to be understood, that it is not my sentiments that are to 
cheer them, but the sentiments of the nobility and gentry of the land. 
The Protestants of the North will now see that their. brethren are not 
looking on in tame apathy. The knowledge that they have kindred spirits 
here, who feel for their sufferings, and are ready to make common cause 
with them in the struggle in which I fear we shall all be soon engaged, will 
renovate their exertions; and that vigour which, in 1798, enabled them 
to conquer the enemies of the Constitution, will, now that they are sur- 
rounded by the same rebels, cheer them once more to victory. (Cheers.) 
To be told, that motives of economy have induced the Government to 
decide upon the disarming of the yeomanry, is more than a man’s patience 
caneudure. Why,in one session of Parliament three times the sum 
sufficient to defray the expense of maintaining allthe yeomanry in Ireland 
was lavished upon beautifying the city of London; and Ireland is to 
be sacrificed for a paltry economy such as this! Mr. Dawson said it was 
an unfair thing to erect a column to Walker, and not at the same time to 
erect one to Sarsfield, He then gave us a lecture upon civil war—and he 
also told us, that as we could not retrace our steps, we must yield te the 





Association. I told him, when I was returning thanks for the Corpora-., 
tion of Dublin, that if I put it to the ’prentice boys, would they give way 
to it, the reply would be, ‘no surrender ;’ and I told the men of Derry 
also, that if I put the same question to you, the reply would be, that you 
never would. (Loud cries of ‘ Never never.) Itold them the truth, and 
you are but echoing the words which I attributed to you. I have now 
given some comfort to my friends in Derry, and it is time I should say 
something for the Corporation. The Protestant Corporation of Dublin 
have before now mortgaged their estates, and spilt their blood in defence 
of the Constitution. They will do so, if it be necessary, as long as a Con- 
stiitution exists, and that I trust will be for ever.” 


Other demonstrations of strength by both the parties have taken 
place. At Enniskillen, the 12th of August was celebrated with 
great parade, and a procession consisting of fifty thousand men, 





Sarurpay NIiGur. 

Up to a late hour this evening, there is no additional intelli- 
gence from the Russian army, either at the Russian Embassy or 
at the Government offices. 

A Brazilian frigate has sailed from Falmouth to raise the 
blockade of Madeira. 

Letters from Buenos Ayres, dated June 13, entirely discounte- 
nance the rumour of peace having been made with Brazil. 

We have this morning received accounts from Lincolnshire, 
Yorkshire, Hampshire, Berkshire, and Sussex, relative to the state 
of the harvest. A great deal of corn has been carried, but the 
average produce in these counties appears to be from 3 to 5 
bushels per acre less than that of last year. Letters from Riga 
announce that an agent of the French Government had arrived 
there for the purpose of purchasing corn. Advices from Canada 
represent the harvest there as very unfavourable, in consequence 
of the prevalence of rain. 





MONEY-MARKET, 


This has been another dull week on the Stock-exchange, the variations 
in the price of consols not having exceeded 3 per cent. from Saturday to 
Saturday. The opening price of consols for money, on Monday, was 874, 
and from that time they fluctuated from 873 to 874, which was the clos- 
ing price on Friday afternoon. There were no rumours of importance 
to atfect them, and indeed the funds latterly have become so steady that 
it must be something more than rumour or the mere tricks of the market 
to produce a rise or fall of 1 per cent. Some persons seem to think that 
the next news from Russia will have some effect upon them, and that the 
fall of Shumla, as demonstrating the growing power of Russia, will have 
a tendency to lower the funds—such, however, is not the opinion of the 
experienced jobbers. They do not deny that at any other time advantage 
would be taken of such a circumstance, to bring about a fall, but they 
say that the large speculators have now so closely balanced their accounts 
that they are unwilling to try extensive operations. This does indeed 
seem to be the state of the market, and even Mr. Rothschild is known to 
have become more indifferent to jobbing speculation. 

During the week large investments have been made through respect. 
able brokers, in the French 5 per cents., but for what purpose, beyond 
the realization of a better rate of interest than can be obtained in the 
English funds, and the conviction of the stability of the French rentes, 
does not appear. The fact, however, of extensive transfers having been 
made, is certain. In India bonds and exchequer bills during the week, 
there has been very little done; the former opened on Monday at 113 to 
115, and were yesterday as low as 107—105, but no cause has been as- 
signed beyond that of an extensive sale for one of the transfers before 
alluded to. Exchequer bills opened at 71—73 on Monday, and the last 
quotations are 71—72. The variation in these during the week has not 


‘ been sufficient to demand notice. 


In the foreign market nearly the same steadiness of prices has been 
noticed as in the English funds. There have been no arrivals to affect 
them, and the bonds of the different loans having, at length, after various 
convulsions, got for the greater part into the hands of extensive holders 
who are not hastily terrified, the rumours which formerly produced a 
panic, have now but little effect. It is only with the speculators for time 
that such a degree of anxiety exists as to cause hasty fluctuations. The 
Continental securities are not only steady, but, with few exceptions, on 
the rise. Russian bonds, which on Monday were at 954% were done freely 
on Friday at 9634, andeven at that price there was for a short time dif- 
ficulty to obtain sellers. In Austrian bonds very little hes been done. 
Brazilian bonds fluctuated from 60 to 62, which they reached gradually, 
andthe French 3 per cents, have been in good demnd at 72} with an 
exchange of 25. Generally speaking, the tendency in both markets this 
week has been for a rise; but as the securities of respectable foreign go- 
vernments offer a larger interest, most of the investments have been 
made in them. In four days in the week little was done in Colombian 
bonds, but on Friday they were in demand at 233—24, and Mexican, at 
38%—39. Prussian bonds have risen to 102. Greek are at18. Spanish, 


‘at 114. 


SaTurRDAY, Two 0’CLOCK. 
There has been little business done to-day—Consols are now at 872%. 
In the foreign market, the only variation is in Brazilian bonds, which 
have advanced to 623—63. 
Four o’cLock.—The market remains without variation. 





The annual rumour, that the King intends to pass a part of the winter at 
Brighton, is current there. 

The royal birthdays come in clusters at this season. The Duchess of 
Kent completed her forty-second year on Sunday. On Thursday, the Duke 
of Clarence completed his sixty-third year. The Duke has been elected a 
freeman of Dartmouth. 

The Duke of Gloucester visited Portsmouth last week, for the first time 
since his appointment as Governor of the garrison; when he received a con- 
gratulatory address from the civil authorities. 

The Duke of Cumberland and his son, Prince George, landed on the 15th 
at Calais; whence they proceeded to the Hague, to visit the Kirg of the 
Netherlands; and on the morning of the 19th they set out for Germany, 
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The office of First Lord of the Admiralty remains vacant. Club-room 
report has assigned it to Earl Grey ; but this, though often repeated, is be- 
lieved by few. The Standard of Friday says that the office has been offered 
to Lord Melville, who declined accepting it. A Plymouth paper gives it to 
Lord Maryborough. . 

The Archbishop of Canterbury will take formal possession of Lambeth 
Palace in a few days. 

The confirmation of Dr. Blomfield as Bishop of London took place at Bow 
Church this morning. 

It has been’ whispered for several days that Mr. Peel has addressed a con- 
fidential letter to some of his leading constituents of the University of Oxford, 
informing them that he, in conjunction with his Ministerial colleagues, is of 
opinion that some legislative measures must now be adopted to remove the 
disabilities affecting his Majesty's Roman Catholic subjects—New Times, 
Friday. We have authority to state that no such letter has been written, 
and that there is not the slightest foundation for the rumour alluded to.— 
Standard, Friday, 

Viscount Strangford left London on Wednesday evening, for Portsmouth, 
on a mission to the Emperor of Brazil. The Gloucester frigate was ready 
to receive his Lordship; and it was expected that he would embark to-day. 

The Duke of Wellington is recreating at Cheltenham. On _ his arrival, 
on Friday, the bells were rung to welcome him. His Grace drinks the wa- 
ters of the Spa, and bathes at the Montpellier baths; and as he appears in 
public at an early hour in the morning, all the fashionables are in full acti- 
vity at seven or eight o’clock. Earl Bathurst arrived on Monday, and had 
a long conference with the Premier. 

The Duke of Manchester is also at Cheltenham. 

Lord Chesterfield and Lord Castlereagh have gone to France. 

Major-General Ross, it is said, will succeed Major-General SirJ. Colborne, 
K.C.B., as Lieutenant-Governor of Guernsey and Alderney, 

In the Secondaries’ Office on Wednesday, a jury assessed the damages in 
an action brought by Major Austen, of Goodhurst, against Lieutenant Nares, 
of the East India Company’s service, for criminal conversation with the 
plaintiff’s wife, at 1000/. Major Austen’s age is 67, Mrs. Austen’s 37, 
Lieutenant Nares’ 22. 

The Lord Chancellor has closed his sittings in Lincoln’s Inn Hall, till the 
16th of October. 

At the Common Council on Thursday, Mr. Peacock gave notice of a mo- 
tion to be taken into consideration on the next court-day— to consider the 
propriety of this Court expressing its opinion with respect to the policy of 
continuing any political restrictions upon the plea of religious principles.” 

A meeting of Jews was to have taken place on Monday, to petition Par- 
liament to remove the disabilities under which they lie, from their adherence 
to the faith of their forefathers : it has been postponed to Tuesday next. 

The Thames Tunnel is now entirely at a stand for want of funds to carry 
it forward. A water-tight brick wall has been completed at the further extre- 
mity of the excavation, to prevent any water oozing in in that part. The water 
the Tunnel makes at present is very trifling, and the whole of the interior is as 
fresh and firm as before any accident happened. The workmen, with the 
exception of a very few hands who are employed in thoroughly removing 
every appearance of the late disaster, have been discharged; and even the 
few now at work will in another week no longer be needed. 

University or Lonpon.—Mr. Campbell, the distinguished author of 
‘¢ The Pleasures of Hope,” is to deliver a course of Lectures in this Univer- 
sity next spring, “* On the History of Classical Literature.” It isa part of 
the plan of this establishment, that, in addition to the Lectures of the regular 
Professors, the Council shall have the power of engaging individuals of cele- 
brity, in literature or science, to give occasional Courses ; and that, too, upon 
subjects for which a Professor has been appointed. The building in Upper 
Gower-street promises to have a beautiful effect when the cupola and portico 
shall be finished. The greater number of the Lecture Rooms, &c. are now 
ready for the reception of the Professors and their pupils, and the University 
will certainly open, we hear, on the Ist of October, the earliest day which 
the Council announced for that purpose.— Times. 

The amount of contributions towards the King’s College, in donations and 
shares, now exceeds 100,0007, A Ministerial journal pronounces the under- 
taking “ God-like? 

The King of Bavaria has presented to the Medico-Botannical Society of 
London, of which he is a member, a collection of nearly 600 plants indige- 
nous to his and the neighbouring dominions, arranged according to the natu- 
ral system, by Professor Martius, of Munich; whose travels in the Brazils, 
at the expense of the late King of Bavariz, have added great riches to every 
department of natural science. The colours have been perfectly preserved 
by the peculiar mode of drying adopted by this learned botanist. 

The old line of houses opposite the northern extremity of the New Post- 
office are at present undergoing demolition, for the widening of that part of 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand opposite to St. Anne’s-lane, in order to afford the dif- 
ferent mail-coaches a full sweep into the area in front of the office. It is 
supposed that part of the church of St. Anne, which fronts the street, abut- 
ting towards the new lines in an irregular manner, will be also removed. 

There is much ship-building at present in the dock-yard at Woolwich. 
The timber is in preparation for a vessel of 120 guns, to be named the Tra- 
falgar, and for a steam-vessel of 700 tons, to be called the Dee. There is to 
be a large basin or wet-dock for ships to float in ; it is 400 feet long, by 250 
wide. 

It is said that a renewed effort will be made during the next session of 
Parliament to obtain an act to enable the Governors of Bridewell and Beth- 
lehem Hospitals to employ the whole of their resources in the support of 
poor lunatics of all descriptions. It appears that the income of Bridewell 
(which has some time since ceased to be an hospital) may be estimated at 
10,0002. per annum, and that the income of Bethlehem (which has never yet 
had its full complement of patients) may be estimated at 20,000/. per annum, 
arising from funded property, lands, and houses; and it is computed that 
adequate means will be thus provided for meeting all the wants of the 
county for its lunatic poor. 

The Hon. Mr. Yelverton, Lord Avonmore’s brother, has been committed, 
in Dublin, on an unintelligible charge of sedition. He seems to have la- 
boured under the influence of the moon or of the bottle. 

A few of the Portuguese Refugees appeared on ’Change on Wednesday, 
and excited some attention. 

A new Spanish loan was again talked of in the City on Thursday ; and, 
strange to say, Spanish bonds experienced a rise of one per cent. ! 


The sale of Archdeacon Coxe’s library at Bemerton, last week, produced 
upwards of 1500/, 





The emigration. to Canada has fallen off considerably this year as coms 
pared with the last. 

The Kidderminster weavers dismissed their committee last week, and are 
returning to work at the manufacturers’ prices. 

The blockade of Madeira, which our Government recognizes, extends no 
further than the port of Funchal. 

The commercial distress in the United States increases: a great number 
of new failures are announced at New York, Philadelphia, and the other 
principal ports, 

The Bishop of Lichfield, at a late triennial visitation of the clergy of 
Stafford, alluded to the prevailing causes of irreligion: “ One of them was 
the diffusion of education divorced from religious principle. He thought it 
behoved the clergy to keep a jealous eye upon what were called Mechanics’ 
Institutes, and to use every exertion to convey religious principles in con- 
nexion with other knowledge.” 


—_——— 


A gentleman who, one evening last week, had accompanied some ladies to 
the Haymarket Theatre, left them, and shortly after returning to the box, fell 
forward insensible. He was conveyed to a neighbouring tavern, and it was 
then discovered that he had swallowed laudanum. To counteract the effects 
of the deadly drug, a solution of sulphate of zinc was administered at different 
times, to the extent of five drams ; and his life has thus been saved, 

Mr. John Shakeshaft, a chemist, residing on Rotherhithe-wall, was last 
week found lying dead in the coal-cellar, with his throat cut nearly from ear 
to ear, and the razor with which he inflicted the wound lying by his side. 
The deceased was only thirty-four years of age; and, on the death of his 
aged and infirm mother, was entitled to considerable property. The Coroner’s 
Jury gave a verdict of insanity. 

A pretty-looking girl, named Mary Ann White, only eighteen years of age, 
was last week charged at the Mary-le-bone police-office, on suspicion of having 
stolen some articles of plate, the property of her master, a gentleman living 
in Guildford-street, Russell-square. There being no evidence to criminate 
her, she was discharged, and went back to her master’s house. In the even- 
ing she became too unwell to prepare tea, and ultimately acknowledged 
having swallowed a quantity of arsenic, being unable to bear up against the 
accusation, She was directly removed to Middlesex Hospital, where she 
died the next morning. 

Mr. Aulder, a coal-merchant, in Goswell-street road, was killed last week, 
close to the Green Man public-house, Finchley-bottoms, by the Barnet coach 
running against his gig. 

A drunk man, who had been to Camberwell fair, on Monday, entered one 
of the booths in which wild beasts are exhibited, and foolishly thrust his 
hand into the lion’s den. The lion seized his arm, and tore off the muscles 
to the bone, from the elbow to the wrist. Itis probable that his arm will 
be amputated. 

An innkeeper at Charleston, Stirlingshire, lately used a loaded fowling- 
piece as a staff to aid him in stepping into a boat, on the Forth. The piece 
exploded, the shot lodged in his body, and caused his death in a few hours. 

Yesterday, as a youth the son of Mr. Marquit of Great Smith-street, West- 
minster, was bathing in company with another named Burt, near the Peni- 
tentiary, one of them was swept away by the current, when the other, en- 
deavouring to assist him, also sank. A fisherman on the spot succeeded in 
raising them in about eight minutes, and conveyed them to the White Hart, 
Millbank, where they were immediately attended by three medical gentlemen 
of the neighbourhood. Mrs. Marquit arriving, instantly conveyed both (** Give 
me them évth/ one life is as precious as the other!”’ she exclaimed) to the 
Westminster Infirmary, where all the means at the command of that institu- 
tion were actively employed till ten o’clock, but without avail. 

The Rev. James Moir, tutor to the family of General Dalrymple, at North 
Berwick, went on Wednesday week into the sea to bathe, with one of his 
pupils, Master James Hucking, a ward of the General. The sea was running 
high, and was breaking heavily on the shore. Mr. Moir, however, being an 
expert swimmer, went out beyond the surf, and was sporting among the 
rolling waves, when suddenly, as if by a great effort, he seemed to start up- 
wards out of the water, throwing up both his arms, and calling out, in a sort 
of faint scream, the name of his pupil, who had not ventured so far, and who 
was at the time on the shore. “He then disappeared, and his companion 
going on arock to look for him, saw him in a sinking state. A boat was 
instantly despatched to the spot; but by this time he had sunk ; and though 
the men continued their search for the body till late at night, at the peril of 
their lives, it proved unsuccessful. 


A singular but serious accident lately occurred in a cloth factory at 
Woodchester. Females are employed to attend the operation of tearing the 
fine from the coarse parts of the wool—an operation which is performed by 
an instrument called a “ devil,” a name given to it from its having five double 
claws. A woman who was attending one of these instruments, had her arm 
actually ‘‘stragged ”’ from her body by incautiously putting her hand too 
near. She was unconscious of the injury at the moment she was knocked 
down by the shock, and did not know what it was that was tearing to pieces, 
until she looked into the machine, and then at her right shoulder, when the 
pangs and the surprise made her exclaim “ Oh,God! it ismy arm!” She 
was conveyed to the Infirmary, the remainder of the stump was amputated, 
and she is doing well. 

A parcel di*§®@ted to Esdaile and Co., London, containing silver to the 
amount of two hundred pounds, from the bank of Sir E. K. Lacon, Yowell, 
and Co., Yarmouth, was stolen last week from the Yarmouth Telegraph Coach, 
and gravel substituted in the place of the silver, which was not detected by 
the guard till the coach reached London. The robbery is believed to have 


been etfected by two passengers, one of whom got down at Colchester, under 
the pretence of being ill. 


Johnson and Wills, who were under sentence of death for robbing a 
Frenchman in the Mint, Borough, have been respited. 

The Times, some days ago, published a pathetic tale of the misfortunes of 
a French ae who had been engaged as governess in a respectable family 
in Ireland. The story of the Times was afterwards divested of half its ro- 
mance by a communication from Mr. Scholl, the French Minister, one of the 
stranger’s friends. The following is deemed a correct statement of the cir- 
cumstances, ‘Mr, Stackpole, a gentleman of fortune in Ennis, Clare, 
having been in Paris, had Elize Sermirot, of Bordeaux, recommended to him 
as a nursery-governess. Upon the recommendation he engaged her, and 
brought her to London, on his way home. He engaged places for himself, 
his servant, and the young lady, at the Swan-with-two-necks, for Liverpool, 
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to leave town on the 29th of June, He had seated himself on the front of 
the coach, and his servant was assisting the lady to ascend the roof by a 
ladder. While she was standing on the ladder, a porter who had been 
placed at the head of the horses left his situation, and the horses starting 
forward threw her down, by which her thigh-bone was fractured, She was 
immediately taken to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and placed under Mr. 
Laurence, but this gentleman being obliged to leave town, the care of the 
patient devolved on Mr. Lloyd. For nearly a month, every exertion was 
used to save the limb; but amputation at last became necessary, in the hope of 
saving her life. She gradually grew worse and worse, and on Thursday 
morning she expired. During her illness, several sums of money were sent 
to her, and assistance was offered by the French Ambassador, the Marquis 
of Lansdown, the Marquis of Hertford, and other distinguished persons.” 

EartuquakE AT Lima—The following is abridged from a letter dated 
Lima, April 21, in the Boston Daily Advertiser, received last night. “This 
city has heen visited by one of those dreadful earthquakes which are looked 
for about once ina century ; and had it continued a few seconds longer, the 
whole of Lima must inevitably have been laid in ruins. The calamity oc- 
curred on the morning of the 30th March, at about half-past seven o’clock; 
and although only of thirty or forty seconds duration, was of such prodigious 
violence as to prostrate many buldings and injure all, including the stupen- 
dous churches, some of which are so much shattered that it is contemplated 
to take them down, their massive walls, of six to nine feet thickness, being 
rent from the top to the bottom. The injury to the city is estimated at six 
millions of dollars. About thirty bodies have been dug out of the ruins, but 
others are still supposed to be there. The great shock was followed by five 
or six slight tremblings, in as many days, which excited great terror; for 
upwards of a week hundreds were stretched upon mats in the squares. 

A boy of twelve years old, the son of a dustman in Clerkenwell, has died 
in the hospital, of a wound in the head, inflicted by his father with a pewter 
pot, in a moment of violent passion. 


A man named Bernard, who followed the profession of a money-lender at 
Sens in France, has been condemned by the Tribunal of that place to six 
months’ imprisonment for habitual usury. 

On Monday week, the lightning struck a wheat-rick in the parish of Great 
Fero, Oxfordshire, and killed two young men, who had taken shelter uader 
it, and four other individuals were thrown down by the violence of the shock. 
One end of the rick took fire, but it was speedily extinguished. 

In the parish of Cults, Fifeshire, during a storm on the 5th, the electric 
fluid struck the schoolmaster’s house, passed through two rooms to the 
kitchen, where it prostrated the maid and a little boy on the floor, without 
doing them much injury. There was an explosion in the kitchen louder 
than that of a musket, and it was found filled with smoke and dust. 

The archiepiscopal town of Kalocze, in Hungary, was nearly destroyed by 
fire on the 1ith July; three hundred and forty-seven houses, with the town- 
hall and many principal buildings, were reduced to ashes. 

On the 2d of August, a fire broke outin the castle of Ragnit, Germany, 
used as a house of correction, and in which a great many prisoners were 
lodged. In one part of the building, four noblemen, of whom some were 
condemned to the barbarous punishment of the wheel, were placed in much 
danger. A reward of 150 dollars was offered to any one who would save 
them; upon which, a mason’s apprentice offered to hazard his life in the 
attempt, but declared beforehand that he would not accept the proffered 
reward. By means of ladders, he climbed up to the window; and there, 
surrounded by flames and smoke, he succeeded in filing away several of the 
bars, and rescuing the unhappy creatures from what appeared a certain 
death. It was remarked, as a singular circumstance, that those already 
condemned to death, and whose execution was fixed for the 18th inst., were 
exactly those who seemed to return the warmest thanks to Providence for 
their preservation. Of the other prisoners, some were killed in attempting 
to escape from the flames, and some others were wounded. 

A tremendous hurricane was experienced on Friday evening, at Devonport, 
which did considerable damage to the small craft, though the shipping rode 
it out safely. Two boats were dashed to pieces, and six lives lost ; and, to 
add to the calamity, some of the sufferers have left widows and families. 

The orchards have suffered severely in the late hurricane, and in man 
places, the foliage has assumed an autumnal tint; it is supposed to have 
been blasted by lightning. 

A letter from St. Columb, dated the 11th, mentions the loss of one boat 
and two men in a gale, on the previous Friday. Another boat, with all her 
crew, was lost near Padstow. Two boys from St. Agnes, who went out to 
take up their spiller lines, have been drowned. 

The efforts of the Russian squadron for the Mediterranean, to avoid an 
English port, have been unavailing; six of the ships having put into Ply- 
mouth, on Monday, for provisions and to repair damages, having parted from 
the Admiral off Scilly, on the Ist current, in foul weather—Hampshire 
Telegraph. 

The Alexander, from the Mauritius, from which ship the Governor, Sir 
Hudson Lowe, landed at Deal on the 8th, ran on shore the next day on Coal- 
house Point near Gravesend, and is a complete wreck. Her valuable cargo 
(principally cinnamon, from Ceylon, on Government account) has been 
saved, but with considerable damage. 

A letter from Halifax, dated the 14th July, seems to leave little doubt of 
the total loss of his Majesty’s sloop Acorn, and the gun-brig Contest. The 
latter was coming from Bermuda, and the former was going to that island. 
Both are supposed to have foundered in the Gulf-stream, in a severe gale of 
wind on the 16th April. The Contest had 10,0002. on board for the use of 
the Commissariat department. 

Some parts of the French coast are represented to have been strewed with 
wreck, chiefly of boats, the consequence of a severe hurricane. One or two 
vessels, with their crews, are believed to have perished in the storms. 


The true name of the great bulwark of European Turkey, Tzchowmliew, 
is, upon the French map, Ciwmla; in the French papers, Chum/a; in the 
Berlin papers, Chouméa ; and frequently, in the English papers, Shumda. 

It is said that the beautiful daughter of a banker, who was the admiration 
of the circles of fashion about three years ago in London, and who could 
never be prevailed on to sing at the concerts given at her own house, is on 
the point of exercising, on the Continent, those vocal powers with which she 
is so extraordinarily endowed. The misfortunes of her father (who had not 
secured the most trifling provision to himself or his family) are said to occa- 
sion this great reverse—Morning Paper, 








The solitary newspaper published at Naples related, some time since, that 
an English surgeon had killed his wife with a pokero ; and added, in a note, 
“ we do not know if this pokero be a domestic or surgical instrument.” 

A dozen sets of cricket apparatus are about to be sent from Nottingham 
to Italy. 

There is nota street in Boulogne, however small, or a village in the neigh- 
hourhood, near or remote, which does not contain an Englishman or an 
English family. 

The English managers of theatres might take a lesson from those of France, 
in the invaluable art of puffing. Our managers boast of the “ first-rate 
talents,” or the “ flattering reception” of an actress; the French, of her 
beauty, her disposition, and her diamonds. At Verdun, where Mademoiselle 
Georges lately played Mérope and Semiramis, the manager issued the follow- 
ing circular to the play-going public :—‘ Gentlemen and ladies, I dare to 
hope that you will come and encourage cur efforts, by a tribute of admiration 
in favour of the handsomest woman in Europe, a pupil of Talma and of Made- 
moiselle Rancourt, and, above all, of a benevolent and generous disposition. 
In coming to admire Mademoiselle Georges, you will at the same time see 
Nature, Rancourt, and Talma. In the fine character of Semiramis of Mon- 
sieur de Voltaire, she will be covered with three hundred thousand francs 
worth of diamonds. Note—All these diamonds are real ; Mademoiselle 
Georges wears nothing false.’ 

These diamonds sometimes prove too strong a temptation for the honesty 
of the actress’s waiting-women. Her maid Zanli was lately tried at Rouén 
for stealing one of Cleopatra’s ornaments, and condemned to four years’ 
imprisonment. When Zanli was detected, she implored mercy, saying that 
she had never commit'ed theft before. Mademoiselle Georges replied, “ I 
thank you for the preference.” 

A few days ago, an optician named Thenard, who was tipsy, met a person 
who in derision said, “ Good morning, uncle.” ‘Thenard, believing that it 
was his nephew, invited him to take part of a bottle of wine, and they went 
together to a wine-house. Here Thenard went to aleep; and on his awak~ 
ing, missed his nephew and his watch, the soidisant nephew having profited 
by the maxim, that no ceremony should be used with relations.— French 
papers. 

Pustic Executions at Parts.—Any person who has had an opportu- 
nity of witnessing an execution in Paris, will testify to the levity and indiffe- 
rence which prevail among the spectators. The number of females, even of 
respectabie appearance, usually exceeds that of the men, and it might be 
imagined the ceremony was intended to celebrate some joyful event. All 
the wine-shops in the neighbourhood are crowded with labourers, who 
usually leave their work to carouse on these occasions. Cakes, lemonade, 
and refreshments of various kinds, are hawked about the crowd, who amuse 
themselves with every sort of badinage, without appearing to reflect on the 
suffering about to be inflicted. At an execution which took place a year 
ago, ahearty laugh broke from the assembled crowd at the moment the axe 
fell upon the neck of the criminal, which was caused by the shrill ery of a 
woman, who, without paying the least attention to what was going forward, 
and solely intent upon selling her cakes, vociferated ‘‘ Gateaux de Nanterré,” 
just at the fatal moment. This matches the Irish execution which we men- 
tioned two weeks ago. 





THE POLICE OF LONDON. 


At the Mansion-house on Monday, John Kimber was brought up 
for re-examination, on the charge of being implicated in the exten- 
sive robbery committed at the shop of Mr. York Hatton, the watch and 
clock-maker, Fish-street-hill. He was found drunk in a public-house in 
Aldgate, by two officers, who had called there though not in search of him ; 
and in the course of some conversation, he avowed his knowledge of the 
robbery, and said he had got 100/, for his share. As he expressed his wil- 
lingness to put Mr, Hatton in the way of recovering his property, he was 
carried before that gentleman. The prisoner went into a minute detail of 
circumstances, which convinced Mr. Hatton that he must either have been a 
principal or accessory to the robbery; but the prisoner refused to make the 
‘disclosure necessary to trace the criminals, unless himself and family were 
first put in safety. Mr. Hatton declined to do anything which the law would 
not sanction, ‘The prisoner said, ‘‘Then I won’t split.” As a free pardon 
and a large reward were to be offered to any accomplice who should make a 
full disclosure, Mr. Hatton wished the prisoner remanded till the effect of 
these temptations to a discovery were seen. The plea of drunkenness was 
again urged without avail, as an excuse for the words which the prisoner had 
spoken. He was remanded—Mr. Hobler holding that a man might speak 
the truth while drunk. 

Henry Evans, a young man who had been in the service of Mr. Robert 
Moline, a cheesemonger in very extensive business in Lime-street, was 
charged with having embezzled monies to the amount of upwards of 4002, 
which he had received to the account of hisemployer. It was proved that 
he had received two sums of money, one 160/., for which he had not ac- 
counted. In August last year, the prisoner absconded to America, from 
which he had had the hardihood to return, and begin business in London in 
his own name. He was remanded. 

A fellow named Kean was on Monday fully committed from Guildhall, on 
two charges of having obtained goods to some amount from tradesmen on 
false pretences. 

Frewin, the assistant overseer of St. Andrews, Holborn, attended to show 
why relief had been refused to John H. Baker, a journeyman bookbinder now 
advanced in years, that being his place of settlement. When Baker applied 
for relief, he had not a mouthful of bread, nor a farthing in his pocket, nor a 
shoe on his foot; and yet aid was refused because he did not sleepin the parish, 
and because the parish had before been troubled with his son and family. 
Alderman Farebrother reprobated the fashion which was gaining ground, 
of the office of overseer of the poor being done by deputy. “ The march of 
consequence,” said the magistrate, was keeping pace with the “march of 
intellect.” It was a great evil that the overseers were above performing 
their own duties, and would not attend personally to the summonses of the 
magistrate. In answer to a question from the magistrate, Baker said he 
could not get work, because there wasa general stagnation in the trade. 
He complained of Frewin’s harshness of manner, and declared he would 
rather commit a disgraceful act than apply to him again. Frewin answered 
it would not be the first time he had been at the bar. “And,” replied 
Baker, ‘has not one of your overseers been charged with picking a gentle- 
man’s pocket of 4,0002,?* Iwas honourably discharged.” Mr. Alderman 





* Not alluding to any gentleman now in office, 
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Farebrother said it was cruel to upbraid the man in this way; and if he had 
no other objection, he must relieve him. The rich lived by the poor, and the 
poor must be relieved by them in their necessities. ‘‘ Without distinguishing 
the worthy and the unworthy ?” asked Frewin. “ Relieve him, as becomes 
a Christian and an Englishman,” replied the Magistrate; and the parties 
retired. 

At Bow-street on Monday, a fellow named Belasco, formerly a pugilist, 
and now a bully, preferred a charge against a pretty young girl for “ abusing” 

im. The magistrate scouted the charge, coming from such a quarter ; 
blamed the constable for having confined the girl upon it; and dismissed 
her, to the great mortification of the complainant. The parties had scarcely 
left the office, when the girl entered and complained that ‘the ruffian had 
assaulted and kicked her; and for this offence he was confined for lack 
of bail—though he attempted to prefer a counter charge. 

A youth was committed from Bow-street on Tuesday for picking a pocket- 
handkerchief from the person of the Irish Master of the Rolls, in Duke-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

A young man was remanded from Worship-street on suspicion of having 
robbed several public-houses of clocks, One or two cases were made out 
against him; and other publicans are expected to prefer additional charges. 

Mary and Samuel Farrel appeared at the Town Hall, Southwark, on 

Tuesday, to answer the charge of having confined a lady named Kelly. It 
appeared that on Saturday the lady sent her servant to the shop of the de- 
fendants, for a loaf of bread, which being of very bad quality was returned ; 
the female defendant sent back a most insulting message, and then. Mrs. 
Kelly went herself to the shop to insist upon an explanation: instead of ob- 
taining it, she was assailed with a repetition of the offensive language, and 
twice threatened witha blow in the face from her clinched hand, The 
husband came in, and while he was equally rude in his language, seized 
Mrs. Kelly by the shoulder, thrust her into the passage, locked both the 
front and back door, and kept her prisoner for nearly half an hour, The 
defendants insisted, in a sanctified tone, that the complainant had been 
abusive to them and had called them, amongst other things, ‘* A wretched 
psalm-singing set.” “That I most readily admit,” said Mrs. Kelly, ‘ but 
nothing further”’ ‘But how came you to lock the lady in ?”’ asked the 
magistrate. The husband said it was their custom to lock the shop-door 
every morning after breakfast for about half an hour, and the complainant 
refusing to quit, he had no other resource. The Alderman wished to know 
for what purpose it was done ; the wife informed him it was for the purpose 
of going to prayers, and hoped all Christians did the same. “ Well, that’s 
your own affair; but you must not lock people up at the same time—there’s 
not much christianity about that: it’s a very shameful affair, and you must 
find bail, unless you can prevail with the lady to forgive you.’ ‘The com- 
plainant said, she certainly wished them to be bound over; but, at the Alder- 
man’s suggestion, consented to withdraw the charge on their paying 10s. to 
the Female Charity School of St. George’s, 
. Amaster-baker, who resides in Lombard-street, was summoned to the 
justice-room, Mansion-honse, on Tuesday, to answer for an assault upon a 
young gentleman who occasionally does business on the Stock-exchange, 
The complainant stated, that as he was passing through Lombard-street, he 
saw the defendant’s son and daughter standing at the hall-door, and he joined 
them, and walked into the hall, where they were chatting for a short time, 
when the defendant came down stairs in a hurry, without shoes or slippers, 
and attacked him in the most furious manner. Complainant was acquainted 
with the son, and therefore considered himselfentitled to stand in the hall in con- 
versation; but the defendant, without asking hima single question, struck 
him a violent blow for speaking to his daughter, and bundled him out of the 
house. The defendant pieaded guilty to that part of the charge, but submitted 
that he ought to be excused, in consideration ofhis duty asa parent ; he had 
certainly bundled the young gentleman into the street, but he had not struck 
him, The fact was, he heard the complainant, with whom he was not acquainted, 
and whom he was not ambitious of knowing, talking to his daughter in the 
passage, and it occurred to him that he might as well put an end to the ac- 
quaintance at once. The complainant had his revenge afterwards; for no 
sooner was he removed from the premises v7 et armis, than a large paving- 
stone was flung into the drawing-room through the glass, either by him or his 
companions, who kicked up adust outside, Mr. Hobler (to complainant)— 
* And pray, Sir, what right had you to go into the house? Was it your 
own ?”” Complainant—* No, Sir, it was not my house.’ Mr. Hobler— 
“You had no business there, Sirs A father is the natural protector of his 
daughter”’ The case was then dismissed. 

Ata late hour on Tuesday night, a gentleman named Armitage, who re- 
sides at Epsom, was brought to Bow-street in custody of Ledbitter the 
officer, under a warrant obtained against him on the information of a gentle- 
man named Perry, and charged before Mr. Halls, under circumstances which 
were read from the office-book. It appeared that John Whitehead Perry, in 
the month of July 1827, contracted with William Armitage for the purchase 
of a leasehold estate near Epsom, for the sum of 40007. On investigating 
the title, it was found that Mr. Armitage, in August 1824, had granted an 
under-lease of the premises to William Stanford, for a term of years, of 
which eighteen remained unexpired. As soon as this discovery was made, 
Mr. Perry declined to complete his purchase, unless a surrender of this 
under-lease were obtained, or satisfactory proof were adduced that it had 
been cancelled. In order to obviate the difficulty, and to induce Mr. Perry 
to conclude his bargain, Mr. Armitage waited on him and showed him a 
piece of parchment, with seals and signatures attached, annexed to an afli- 
davit on the subject. He told him that the parchment was cut from the 
under-lease to Sanford, and that the seals and signatures which appeared 
thereon were the seals and signatures of the instrument referred to. Under 


this representation, and the confidence which he placed in Mr. Armitage’s’ 


assertion, Mr. Perry consented at length to pay the purchase-money; and 
accordingly handed over to Mr, Armitage a bill of exchange for 2,3002. and 
17002. in money. Since then it had been ascertained that the under-lease to 
Sanford was still in being, and operative, and not, as Mr. Armitage had 
stated, cancelled. This was the circumstance which brought the transaction 
under the cognizance of the criminal law. Mr. Halls—“ That is the nature 
of the charge as far as it is known to me at present ; and as bail is to be put 
in, I desire to know no more on the subject”? Mr. Armitage said, he was 
prepared to give bail, and required to be informed as to the amount that 
would be expected. Mr. Halls—“It must be considerable. The sum, I 
perceive, is 40002. Suppose I say Mr. Armitage’s own recognizance in 
20002. and two sureties in 10002. each; will that satisfy you, Mr. Roche ? ” 
Mr. Roche (Mr, Perry’s solicitor)—*“ That will do, I think: it will cover 





the transaction.” Mr. Armitage’s solicitor said, he feared it would be imprac- 
ticable to obtain bail that night. Mr. Halls—* Well, it can stand over until 
to-morrow.” After some further words, the parties retired ; and Mr, Armi- 
tage was conducted to the watch-house. 

Next morning, Mr. Lutwyche, a leather-dresser, residing in Skinner- 
street, Snowhill, and Mr. Masters, a schoolmaster, who lives in St. Juhn’s- 
wood, appeared before Mr. Halls to offer themselves as sureties for the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Armitage. The former gentleman urged upon the Magis- 
trate that the bail required was excessive, inasmuch 2» only 1,700Z. of the 
purchase-money had been paid by Mr, Perry. The bill for 2,3002, drawn by 
Mr. Perry, and accepted by Mr. Roche, had not been paid by the latter gen- 
tleman, he having suffered his acceptance to be dishonoured. Mr. Halls 
said, that the amount of security must be with reference to the sum which 
appeared in the warrant, which was 40007. After both the sureties had 
been sworn as bail, an angry conversation ensued between Mr. Lutwyche 
and Mr. Roche, as to the qualification of the former to become bail for 
10007. Mr. Lutwyche indignantly repelled the insinuation ef Mr. Roche, 
that he had ever been bankrupt ; and declared that he had always paid 20s. 
to every creditor he had. Mr. Masters was next examined; but he publicly 
declared he was not worth 10002. He was not aware that he would be re- 
quired to swear to that fact, as he thought the security merely nominal. He 
would not justify for more than 400/. Mr. Lutwyche then proposed to bind 
himself in 16002. if Mr. Masters was taken for 4002. Mr. Roche said, that 
however ayerse he was to put the parties to inconvenience, he felt that he 
ought not to comply, considering the way in which Mr. Lutwyche had 
spoken of Mr. Roche’s having dishonoured his acceptance. If there had not 
been sufficient reason for dishonouring the bill, it should have been regularly 
taken up. Mr. Roche added, that the amount of the bill was at that mo- 
ment ready in his office, and if the fraud were removed from the case, the 
amount would be at once forthcoming. Mr. Halls also thought that Mr. Lut- 
wyche should have been more guarded, as the manner in which he had 
spoken implied a doubt that Mr. Roche was able to meet his engagemeni. 
Without entering into particulars, there was certainly a prima facie ground 
for Mr. Roche’s refusing to honour the bill, The parties then withdrew, for 
the purpose of procuring another bail. 

Mr. Armitage, was liberated on Wednesday night, a surety having been 
obtained in the room of Mr. Masters. 

Two young men were committed from Guildhall, on Wednesday, on the 
charge of having stolen a truss of ladies’ cloth from the back entrance of a 
mercer’s premises, in Newgate-street. They were observed to steal the 
property, and one of them was immediately seized ; but he fled, leaving half 
his coat-tail behind him. He was afterwards secured, and his companion 
was taken in custody at the time of the theft. 

George Barrow, alias John Thomas Hopkinson, a young West Indian, 
who stands charged with swindling to an enormous amount, was brought to 
Marlborough-street, on Wednesday, for re-examination before Mr. Dyer. The 
office was crowded to excess with individuals who had cases of fraud to pre- 
fer against the prisoner. ‘The first charge to-day was his having ordered two 
table lamps, worth eight guineas, so long ago as 1827, from Mr. Taylor, New 
Bond-street, under the assumed named of “ George Barrow, Esq., Windmill 
Cottage, Clapham.’ The lamps were furnished, but Mr. Taylor heard nothing 
of his customer till June, when he received a letter, dated from Lord Mary- 
borough’s seat at Ferne Hill, near Windsor, requesting some valuable articles 
to be sent to Randall Park, Winsfield, near Windsor. The letter was signed 
“Thomas Hopkinson.” On inquiry, before the goods were sent, it was 
found there was neither such a place nor such a man near Windsor. The 
second charge was brought by Mr. Mackenzie, a grocer, in Park-road, Regent's 
Park, who supplied the prisoner with groceries, in March, when he rented 
an elegantly furnished house, at No, 22, Park-road. He represented himself 
to be related to the present Archbishop of Canterbury, who was going to 
make him Minister of St. John’s Wood chapel, as he intended to enter into 
holy orders. The prisoner had a handsome carriage; and one day he drove 
up to the Honourable William Maule’s residence, in Cornwall-terrace, and 
gave the tradesmen in the neighbourhood to understand that he was going 
to pay Mr. Maule a morning visit, It was afterwards ascertained that Mr. 
Maule had no knowledge whatever of the prisoner; who, notwithstanding, 
wrote an order to a coal-merchant, dated from Mr. Maule’s house, for twenty- 
two load of coals, to be sent to 22, Park-road, and the order was executed. 
Mr. Mackenzie here handed in the prisoner’s card, with the address ‘ Mr, 
Hopkinson, Trinity-Hall, Cambridge.’ It was handsomely engraved with 
his arms and crest. The next complaint was by Mr. Butler, a tailor, at No. 
8, Ryder-street, St. James’s, whom, under various pretexts, the prisoner had 
swindled out of a suit of clothes worth 102 Mr. Butler, having concluded 
his evidence, turned round, and regarded the prisoner with great attention ; 
after which he exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, the fellow has got on the coat and waist- 
coat I made for him, at the present moment.’’—Mr. Fitzpatrick, the chief 
clerk—“If you are sure of that, the prisoner must strip them off before he 
leaves the office.” Mr. Butler said he could positively swear to the coat and 
waistcoat, but he was not so sure of the trowsers. Mr. Dyer—* If they even 
are, we cannot strip him of the trowsers.” The prisoner was then removed 
from the bar toa back room, and there stripped of his coat and waistcoat, 
and equipped in a patched garment; and thus, like a half-fledged daw, he 
was again placed at the bar, presenting a most ludicrous appearance, so as 
to excite the laughter of all present, not excepting the prisoner himself, who 
could not suppress a smile on viewing the sudden metamorphosis he had 
undergone. There were five other cases of swindling against the prisoner, 
for goods received from different tradesmen, and it was intended that he 
should be committed for trial on two of the cases. The Magistrates gave 
strict orders that he should be closely watched, lest he should attempt self- 
destruction. 

The prisoner appeared to be one of the most successful and accomplished 
swindlers that has figured about town since the notorious Major Lisle. If 
a card of address belonging to any nobleman or gentleman accidentally fell in 
his way, he resorted to the trick of representing himself to tradespeople as 
being an intimate friend of the gentleman whose name was on the card, and in 
this way obtained goods on several occasions. ‘The yeurg woman Matilda 
Nelson, who appears to be Barrow’s accomplice, acted alternately the part 
of his wile, sister, and laundress. A few months ago, Barrow was confined 
in the King’s Bench at the suit of several persons whom he had defrauded, 
and during his imprisonment he contrived to steal and dispose of everything 
he could lay his hands upon belonging to his fellow-prisoners, 

On Thursday evening, three men, servants to Mr. Caldwell, ironmonger, 
Haymarket, were committed from Bowe-street, on the charge of having 
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robbed their employer. Their names are Fryatt, Downes, aud Moxan, the 
last of whom turned approver. They had carried on their system of plunder 
for years; and it was supposed had robbed their master of property to the 
amount of 10002. The receiver, a person named Ward, who keeps a shop in 
Crown-street, Soho-square, was also apprehended, and in his house the 
officers discovered property belonging to Mr, Caldwell, to the amount of 
about 1007. He, too, was committed ; hut the magistrates desired that he 
should not be sent to the same prison as the thieves. 

Two gentlemen applied to the magistrate at the Thames Police Office, on 
Thursday, for advice. Oue of them said he was the proprietor of large 
estates in the Island of Dominica, where he kept a great uumber of slaves. 
One of them had made his escape to this country, and a few days ago pre- 
sented himself to the applicant, saying, “‘ Massa, me glad to find you—me 
look for you long time—me your slave, and you my massa, bound to sup- 
port me ; me a poor fellow, half-starved—me curse glad to meet you ;”’ and 
ever since he had stuck to him like his shadow, followed him home and 
everywhere, under the impression that having once been his slave he was 
bound to maintain him. He wished to know what he was to do to get rid 
ofhim. The Magistrates declined giving any advice upon the subject, as 
they might have to act as judges, in the event of the parish officers raising 
the question as to who was bound to receive him. 

Sir James Collaton, of Nottingham-street, has been held to bail at the 
Mary-le-bone Office, to answer any indictment that his servant Ann Christie 
may prefer against him, for throwing a pailful of water upon her while she 
lay in bed, and a tea-pot at her as she sat at breakfast. Sir James expiained, 
that Ann was asad slut, and had given strong provocation; she preferred her 
own comfort to her master’s, and he could not get either dinner or breakfast 
at the time he wanted—Ann’s eating was always in the way. The Magistrate 
said these were good reasons for discharging the servant but not for assaulting 
her. 

James Brown, a person of respectable appearance, was brought to Bow- 
street on Friday, charged with having instigated a young man named Woods, 
employed in some department in the General Post-office, to secrete letters 
containing money. The prisoner, in the year 1817, was employed as a 
sorter in the post-office, but having been detected in a felony, he was tried, 
found guilty, and sentenced to be hanged: this sentence was commuted, 
and he went out to New South Wales, under sentence of transportation for 
life. Conducting himself in a very becoming manner there, he was allowed 
at the expiration of seven years to return. Woods gave the following 
account of what had passed between him and the prisoner, “ I had ob- 
served him for a length of time lingering about the Post-office, and gradually 
we became acquainted. One evening, as we were walking together, he re~ 
marked that he had something of very great importance to confide to me. 
He then said he knew that I superintended, in a great measure, the sorting 
of the letters, and that I could, if I was agreeable, secrete one containing 
money. I replied what would be done if I was discovered. He said, if I 
would secrete the letter, and give it to him, he would take the money and 
destroy the writing. 1 afterwards told Sir Francis Freeling what he had 
said, and I was then desired to have a meeting with the prisoner, to 
say that I would agree with his projects. I did so, and a few days ago I 
took a letter containing a five pound note, which had been previously put in 
the box for the purpose, and gave it to the prisoner. An officer who was 
concealed took him into custody.” 

Sir Richard Birnie observed, that he could not distinctly compreliend 
how they meant to make him amenable under the present statute. Mr. 
Peacock (solicitor to the Post-ofiice) said he had committed an act of felony 
in receiving the letter. Sir Richard—* But what can you do with Woods ?” 
Mr, Peacock—* He has turned approver, and therefore, if it is sought can- 
not be prosecuted.” Mr. Stafford remarked, that he did not see that the 
prisoner could he prosecuted in any other way than as having committed a 
misdemeanour. Mr. Peacock stated that he should be more prepared with 
evidence at the next examination. The prisoner was then remanded. 





THE ASSIZES. 


At Oxford, on the 15th current, John Green was convicted of horse-steal- 
ing, and sentence of death was recorded. It appeared that he was one of 
the last surviving members of a gang of horse-stealers, who have long been 
formidable to the magistracy and inhabitants of the Midland and Southern 
counties. He has, however, turned approver ; and in this capacity he has 
contrived to render himself useful during the present Assizes. Under these 
circumstances, hopes were held out that the extreme punishment of the law 
would not be carried into execution. 

On the following day, a young man named Harrison, was charged with a 
violent outrage on the person of Maria Powell, a girl of nineteen. The evi- 
dence for the prosecution was nearly as conclusive as any evidence could be ; 
but-in favour of the prisoner something like an a/tbi was made out. In this 
conflict of testimony, the Jury found that the crime had been committed, 
but that Harrison was not the person. The Judge decidedly approved of 
this remarkable verdict, under the peculiar circumstances of the case. 

A civil case of a singular nature was tried at the Oxford circuit. The 
plaintiff was Mr. Daniel, a gentleman of the law, and the defendant a Mr, 
Robertson, son of a boarding-house-keeper in Gloucester. The plaintiff and 
his family had resided in Gloucester for some time last year; but in the 
month of December Mr. Daniel was obliged to leave that city for the conti- 
nent ; and before his return about the latter end of that month, Miss Eliza 
Eugenia Daniel, his daughter, had formed an intimacy with the defendant, a 
fine, handsome young man, of whom the father knew not even the name; the 
consequence of which was an elopement to Bristol, where they were mar- 
ried by banns. The young lady immediately returned to her father’s house; 
but the marriage having been discovered by a friend of the family, she avowed 
all that had taken place. The defendant then came forward, claimed her as 
his wife, and carried her to a cottage near Cardiff, where they continued to 
reside until her death, which followed soon after. In the meantime, the 
plaintiff, though offended at the connexion which his daughter had made, 
expressed no angry feeling towards her, but on the contrary, in a letter 
which he addressed to her under the title of “ Mrs. James Robertson,” he 
expresses himself thus: ‘ By the permission of Heaven I am come to see 
you again in this transitory world. I do not approach with any other feel- 
ings than those which nature and the mercies of Heaven towards myself in- 
spire. Notwithstanding this declaration, which is true, I cannot at present 
consent to an interview with your husband. What good conduct towards 
yourself, &c. may in time effeét, if I should live much longer, is a subject 
rather of wish, than of immediate anticipation.’ Another letter addressed 
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in the same way, concludes “ with best wishes to you and yours.” In 
March Mrs. Robertson became ill. Her father hastened to her dying couch, 
and for some days sat at Mr. Robertson’s table on friendly terms. On her 
death, Mr. Robertson voluntarily offered to Mr. Daniel the keys of the de- 
positories which contained the trinkets belonging to his daughter; but when 
that gentleman proposed to place a plate upon the lid of his daughter’s coffin, 
describing her as the daughter of Edward and Mary Daniel, without any 
allusion to her being the wife of the defendant, the defendant (according to 
the statement of Mr. Daniel’s counsel) immediately made a demand of 3002. 
upon the plaintiff; and when it was resisted, he refused to give up any of 
the articles contained in the boxes, or even to allow the body to be removed, 
although the plaintiff had offered to pay the expenses of the funeral. The 
defendant was thus left to bury his wife in any manner he thought best. Mr. 
Daniel now appealed to a jury, under the form of an action of trover, to 
have the marriage set aside, and the articles restored to him which the de- 
fendant retained under the assumed name of husband. The ground on 
which the father sought to establish the nullity of his daughter’s marriage, 
was that the banns were published, not in the names of “ James Robertson 
aud Eliza Eugenia Daniel,’ but between James Robertson and “ Eliza Da- 
niels.” The marriage was witnessed by one of the deceased lady’s brothers, 
who wrote his name with ans; but the misnomer he attributed to the con- 
fusion of the moment, as he had never done it before or since. It was 
shown by the overseer of the poor of the parish, and by several tradesmen, that 
the name was frequently spelt Daniels without any fault being found. The Jury 
gave a verdict for the plaintiff; who thus obtains possession of his daughter’s 
trinkets, and affixes a stigma on her memory that the grave cannot cover. 

At the Norwich Assizes, Mr. Costerton, a respectable merchant and water- 
bailiff in Great Yarmouth, brought an action against Mr. Yetts, also a mer- 
chant, for certain defamatory and slanderous words which he had spoken 
against the plaintiff. Both parties enjoyed the friendship of a lady named 
Hope ; and it was to her that the defendant first broached his slanders. Mr, 
Yetts told her that the plaintiff was a peculator and a delinquent, and that 
he could prove it; and gave her particular directions to repeat the imputa- 
tion to Captain Manby, and farther, to say to the captain that he would show 
that the plaintiff was unworthy of his friendship or society. The imputation 
was repeated, as desired, to the gallant captain, and by him to the plaintiff. 
The defendant, so far from retracting his words, entered a plea of justilica~ 
tion. He however failed in his evidence ; and the Jury gave a verdict against 
him—damages, 757. 

At the Western Assizes, held at Wells, a man was charged with having a 
horse in his possession, knowing the same to have been stolen. One of the 
principal witnesses was the thief Green, whose conviction is already men- 
tioned, and who, it appeared, had actually stolen the horse himself, The 
Judge refused to take the evidence of such a polluted wretch, and directed 
the prisoner to be acquitted. 

A boy, aged only fifteen, but who had twice before been convicted of 
felony, was now convicted of having stolen various household articles, and 
sentenced to be transported for life. His mother is a very abandoned wo- 
man ; and such has been the force of her wicked example, that, of four sons, 
three have been condemned to perpetual banishment. 

Two men were convicted, on separate charges, of highway robbery in the 
neighbourhood of Bath; one of the robberies was committed on the person 
ofalady. The Judge remarked, that, in consequence of the frequency of 
crimes of this kind at Bath, which rendered it dangerous for ladies to walk 
in the neighbourhood, unless protected by a friend, he should certainly en- 
force the law to its fullest extent against the offenders. 

A woman was arraigned for having murdered her infant child, by dashing 
its head against a bed-post in the gaol of Shepton Mallet, where she had 
been confined on a charge of theft. The facts of the murder were clearly 
made out ; but it also appeared that the unhappy mother was in a high state 
of mental derangement ; and she was acquitted on that ground, but ordered 
to be detained. 

At Gloucester, on the 18th, John Hunt was tried for the violation of Ruth 


; Phelps, an idiot girl, aged twenty-two. Such is the imbecile state of the 


prosecutrix, that she can neither dress nor undress herself, though she can 
help herself to her victuals; she can say “ yes’? or “ no’’ when asked a 
question, but she is incapable of distinguishing between right and wrong, or 
between summer and winter; she sometimes laughs, but never cries; it 
appeared, however, that she was accessible to the feeling of pain or pleasure, 
as she had been known to complain when she was ill-used by boys. The 
girl was in court, and presented a sad spectacle of idiotism. Baron Vaughan 
remarked, that, as the injured female was susceptible of pain and pleasure, 
though otherwise very imbecile, she was not such a one as the law considered 
an idiot. As there was no evidence of the slightest resistance on her part, 
the Jury were directed to acquit the prisoner. He was before tried, along 
with two others, fora similar offence. 

A respectable-looking man, named Flower, was charged with having two 
pigs in his possession, knowing them to be stolen. The proprietor of the 
pigs said, that on the evening of the 22d May, they were safe ; but next morn- 
ing they were gone, though the fastenings of the sty remained the same. 
They were traced to within a short distance of the prisoner’s house. The 
proprietor’s wife went to the prisoner’s slaughter-house, and there saw the 
carcases of two pigs, which, though a good deal mutilated about the head and 
ears, she had, from a mark on the tail of one of them which had been eaten 
by vermin, little difficulty in identifying as her husband’s. The husband 
was positive the pigs were his. The prisoner, on his way to the magistrate, 
said, “ Curse thee, thou canst not swear to the rings in the noses.” The 
prisoner had cut off the noses of the pigs. Verdict, guilty; sentence, 
transportation for seven years. 

William Werret was charged with horse-stealing. The stolen horse was 
traced by the owner to a distance of nearly eighty miles, where he found it 
and another horse grazing in a lane. The prisoner was in a public-house 
when the alarm was given, but made his escape. He was afterwards seized 
by a constable, on which he said, ‘God Almighty bless you, do not take me, 
it cannot do you any good.” In the scuffle, the prisoner bit through the con- 
stable’s thumb ; they fell on the ground, when the prisoner bit the constable’s 
side twice, and took a “lump of flesh ” out each time. In a subsequent con- 
versation, the prisoner admitted that he had the stolen horses in his posses- 
sion; that he knew he must cross the water for the offence; but that he 
would be content if he could but escape the “ narrow bridge.” The Jury 
found the prisoner guilty. Baron Vaughan, when directing judgment of death 
to be recorded, desired Werret to understand that it was only the absence of 
a witness described as material for his defence, which prevented him 
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from sending the prisoner to that “narrow bridge” which he had anticipated 
and feared. The prisoner is an old offender. His wife, the mother of five 
children, pleaded for a mitigation of the sentence. The Judge replied that 
her husband had been mercifully dealt with. 


Jane Walker was sentenced to a short period of imprisonment for the theft 
ofa pound of bacon. The prosecutor’s wife saw her with the bacon in her 
basket, charged her with the theft, and had her taken into custody. ‘The thief 
begged for mercy for the sake of her babe, which she had in her arms. The 
woman kindly listened to her appeal; but the prisoner no sooner regained her 
liberty, than she employed an attorney to threaten proceedings for false im- 
prisonment. In self-defence, therefore, the prosecutor brought her to trial. 

At these Assizes, (Gloucester) William Henry Alpin was tried by indict 
ment for libel, the circumstances of which were stated by counsel as follows, 
The prosecutor was Mr. Samuel Young Griffith, the proprietor of the Che/ten- 
ham Chronicle ; aud the defendant had been his assistant, but he had with- 
drawn himself, threatening revenge because an advance of salary had been 
refused, The prosecutor had formerly been employed as the secretary of a 
Mr. Webb, a man of eccentric habits, who went about through the country 
seeking for objects of distress whom he might relieve. The libel was con- 
tained in a pamphlet published by the defendant soon after he withdrew from 
the paper, entitled “* The Life and Adventures of James Webb, the noted 
Philanthropist ; together with the birth, parentage, education, and life of 
his equally notorious secretary, detailing their most extraordinary adventures 
at different places, collected from the manuscripts of the late Miles Watkins,” 
This production he caused to be printed in London ; and he gave directions 
for the circulation of it among the booksellers in Cheltenham, and adopted 
all the usual means to make it public, and ensure its extensive circulation ; 
a copy of it had even been sent to Mr. Griffith’s father-in-law. The counsel 
for the prosecution read some of the many libels which this production con- 
tained, and explained them to the jury. The prosecutor’s name was Samuel 
Young Griffith. In the libel he was described as ‘‘ Young Zamiel Gripeall.” 
Some of the passages of the pamphlet gave a most odious description of the 
person of the prosecutor, and ascribed to him from his earliest age, cunning, 
cruelty, dishonesty, selfishness, and the most odious propensities which 
degrade human nature. He was represented to have acknowledged, 
‘that he had never placed before Mr. Webb one genuine petition or one 
r eal case of distress, but that, as beggars hired children to extort compassion, 
so he had been in the constant habit of hiring petitioners, at a small sum, to 
appear round the door of Mr. Webb, and that whenever a case of real dis- 
tress was forced upon him, he had frequently given a pound or two out of 
his pocket, for which he had received 1002, from Mr. Webb ; and that 
where 50¢. had been given, he had appropriated to himself 5002.” ‘The evi- 
dence of printing and publication having been given, Mr. Griffith was sub- 
jected to a rigid but unavailing cross-examination as to various circumstances 
which were alleged to have occurred while he was in the service of Mr. 
Webb. No defence was attempted; and the jury found the defendant 
Guilty. It appeared that Mr. Griffith had, at the last assizes, brought an 
action against a Mr. Gardner in Gloucester, for circulating this book ; but it 
was compounded, Mr. Gardner submitting to a verdict of 10002. damages, to 
make an apology, and say he was exceedingly sorry he had ever mixed him- 
self up in such a villainous transaction. 

John Highfield, who was found guilty of forging a deed at the last assizes 
for Staffordshire, was executed on the 16th, in front of the county gaol. 
Up to the latest moment he denied his guilt, declaring that the deed was a 
true one. . Since his condemnation, his wife, the son who is at large, and 
several of his daughters, had interviews with him. At one of these inter- 
views, one of the daughters, alluding to the claim of the executioner on the 
clothes of acriminal, gave this filial advice—*‘ Father, if I was you, when | 
went to be hanged, I'd pull off all my clothes except my breeches, and go 
up uaked.” On Friday, his elder brother, William Highfield, who was con- 

victed with him, and is to be transported, as also his three sons who are in 
prison, were suffered to have an interview with him: with the exception of 
one of the sons, they manifested little or no feeling. The malefactor pre- 
pared the following curious document as a dying speech. 

** Aug. 11, 1828.—It is my last dying confession before I die, for them that swore 

false against me at my trial in 1825, at Statford. I lost my life for that. Young 
Seekson, of Stafford; John Dent, of Hanley; Charles Brown, of Millmeese; W. 
Lockley, of Lockley-wood ; John Batleston, of Drayton ; George Vernon, of Stowe; 
‘Thomas Manley, of Newcastle, a bum-bailiff; Elizabeth Hodson, Thomas Hulmly, 
of Croxton; James Hawley, John Hawley, Joseph Hawley, Ann Hawley, of Mill- 
meese. John Hawley cannot write none. James Hawley writes very bad; and the 
first three years James Hawley always said it was his father’s writing. ‘They tilled 
his belly with gin and ale every day ; he turned his mind ; and I lost my life wrong 
in Stafford, on August 16, I wrote this on the 11th August, 1528. John Highfield, 
of Bownes, in parish Standon, county of Stafford, and, I desire you will put it in 
the Newspaper of Stafford, and as all right as this is wrote. They all talking about 
the last deed, and they swore false about it; as good a deed as ever was made by 
Joseph Ward, of Millmeese; John Hightield, of Bowns, both in the county of 
Statford. I took James Pearson, of Burslem, a copy, to make in a large sheet of 
paper, and he wrote it out of the last deed. This John Highfield is about 56 years 
of age, and stands two yards high; very lusty man as any in the county; very 
clever and stout in anything, and so you will tind him to die. So no more at present 
from me. . What if I had 2v deeds made? It was not signed by Ward nor no man 
else ;—that was my loss for being a silly man. I went to William Lockley three 
times, and he refused to make it; and, as many times 1 went, he said his master 
was in London, and he durst not make it without orders by him. But the will is 
forged by William Lockley and Joseph Wallars. Mr. Halse never signed it ; Lock- 
ley made it and signed it himself, and put Mr. Ward in the parlour. The will is 
forged by Lockley, in 1817. That is wrong—I knew it.” 
Highfield wrote two or three other papers for the direction of his friends, 
principally as to how he desired to be buried: he was to be taken to the 
church in a waggon, and he desired a cart-load of slates from a particular 
quarry to be laid over him. 

At the Bristol Assizes, on the 20th, Mr. James Acland, editor of the Bris- 
tolian, was indicted for the publication of four libels, in successive numbers of 
that paper, against some of the Corporation of Bristol. We give a sample 
of two of them. The first, libel was part of a fictitious process, in which 
the Mayor of Bristol is supposed to be on his trial in his character as a ma- 
gistrate and a man, before Chief Justice Equity, and a jury. The deliver- 
ance of the jury was—that the Mayor of Bristol “ is ignorant of the law 
without knowing it; perverse in judgment without owning it; a partisan 
against the cause of right and of justice, and, therefore, incompetent duly to 
discharge the duties of a magistrate ;” 2dly, ‘That Gabriel Goldney merits 
the censure and contempt of his fellow-citizens, for lending his aid to a 
body already too powerful—for relinquishing his proper sphere of utility and 
citizenship for the more brilliant but more dangerous course of corporate 
dishonour, and magisterial infamy.” The second libel professed to give an 
analysis of the character of the Magistrates in this form. 





Magistrates. Character. Justificatory Observations. 

Gabriel Goldney, Esq..... Wicked......... Opposed to the people—seeking the de- 
struction of their rights. 

Thomas Daniel, Esq. .... Unfaithful. ....In en” plang the talents intrusted to 

s care. 

Sir R. Vaughan, Knt. .... Wicked........, Aiding in the subversion of popular pri- 
vileges. 

William Fripp, Esq..... . Unfortunate...., As the father of an unjust Magistrate. 

John Haythorne, Esq..... Worthy......... The friend of the people—a just judge. 

Henry Brooke, Esq....... Weak. | § Not daring to be for us — therefore 

James Fowler, Esq....... Weak. 5 °'"'** | against us. 


W. Fripp, jun. Esq. ...... Vicious. ........ The unjust advocate of private trial in 
a free country. 

G. Hillhouse, Esq......... Wicked. ........ One of the subverters of public rights. 

A. Hillhouse, Esq......... Weak.) f Not daring to be for us—theretore 

J. George, Esq. .......... Weak.J “"***°* against us. 

John Barrow, Esq... ...+e0 +002 ee ee eeee eee On his probation. 

' The only evidence adduced was that of publication, An attempt was 
made by the defendant to shew that his copies of them could not be 
received in evidence, as they wanted the stamp required by law; but 
Mr. Justice Park overruled the objection. Mr. Acland, who conducted 
his own case, complained of the constitution of the special jury, some 
of whom were either members of the Corporation of Bristol, or in some 
way related to members of the corporate body. He endeavoured to 
justify the libels. In particular, he asserted that the decay of trade in 
Bristol, and the inferiority of that city to Liverpool, were the consequence 
of the taxes levied in Bristol by the corporation upon such articles which 
the corporation of Liverpool left perfectly free. The prosecution, he said, 
would have been abandoned on his making an apology for what he had 
written ; but his answer to this amicable proposal was, that the corporation 
should pay 5001. to the Bristol Infirmary, and beg pardon of the public for 
their misconduct in the administration of their offices and of the funds of 
the corporation! Thejury found the defendant guilty. 

At the Appleby assizes, an ill-looking fellow named Hornby, was indicted 
for having broken out of the prison of Appleby while undergoing a sentence 
of imprisonment. One evening, after ihe gaoler undid the door which led to 
their cells, the prisoner and two others set upon him, flung him into a cell, 
took the key from him, and shut him up. They then made to the front 
gate, made use of the keyto gain egress, and eventually the prisoner escaped, 
but was taken again next morning. One of his companions escaped also. 
The other was caught before he left the prison. The prisoner, and John 
Wales, one of his partners in the escape, were found guilty, and both sen- 
tenced to be transported for life. The third prisoner had been already sent 
out of the country. 

Jane Chonley, a young woman, was arraigned on the coroner’s inquisition, 
for the murder of her bastard child at Kendal. The death was alleged to 
have been caused by smothering the infant with a blanket, but the proofs of 
guilt against the mother were far from conclusive. The grand jury ignored 
a bill of indictment for murder. Mr. Courtenay, upon the prisoner’s arraign- 
ment, took a successful objection to the inquisition, It assumed the death 
to have been occasioned by a certain flannel and “ other means,’ and 
throughout referred to the ‘said’? means. This was informal and uncertain, 
Mr. Baron Hullock held the objection valid. “The sin of these inquisi- 
tions,” his Lordship observed, “ was the great pains which were taken with 
them: if coroners were less recondite, they might be more correct.” 

The present assizes have been remarkably signalized by convictions for 
atrocious murder.—At Maidstone, 1; Exeter, 1; Lancaster, 1; Shrewsbury, 
5; Buckingham, 2 ; Bury St. Edmund’s, 1. 

At the Roscommon assizes, on the 24th ultimo, some men were placed 
on their trial for the murder of Mr. Cox. The jury was composed of eight 
protestants and four catholics. When they were enclosed, the protestants 
were unanimous as to the guilt of the prisoners; but the catholics were 
equally well conviuced of their innocence, and hence the trial was rendered 
null, and the prisoners escaped. The catholics made the return of the ac« 
cused persons to Roscommon, the occasion of rather an indecorous triumph. 

At the Clonmel Assizes, on the 9th, Hall, an innkeeper, brought an action 
against Graham, a toper, to recover the price of certain quantities of punch 
which he had swallowed at sundry times, Sir Jolin Falstaff’s achievements 
in sack were nothing to Graham’s doings in diluted whisky, forthe bill, with 
one or two exceptions, contained nothing but ‘* punch, punch, punch,” from 
beginning to end, to the number of three hundred tumblers. To defeat the 
publican’s claim, it was contended, that he could not recover for small 
quantities of spirits sold upon credit; on the other hand, it was maintained, 
that punch was not spirits, insomuch as it required the accessaries of water, 
sugar, and lemon to constitute the beverage. The Judge inclined to the 
former view of the case, and the claim for the punch was dismissed. 


THE PRESS. 


THE LAW OF BLOCKADE. 

Mornino CnyronicLte.—The question of blockade (in the cases of Oporto 
and Madeira) reduces itself to a very narrow compass ; and it is only the 
confusion of intellect of the French Journalist which could have led him to 
mix up the question of title to rule with that of blockade. The English 
Government, on the present occasion, has adopted no new principle. It has 
always, in the various regions of South America, during the protracted war- 
fare between Spain and her guondam Colonies, and between Brazil and 
Buenos Ayres, and in the Levant during the warfare between the Greeks and 
Turks, acknowledged all blockades duly promulgated and enforced. It has 
never made any distinction between a war of Colonies against a Parent 
State, of particular provinces or divisions of an empire against the rest, anda 
war of one independent state against another. When we recognised the 
blockades declared by the South Americans and Greeks, we had Ambassadors 
at Madrid and Constantinople. In the same manner we recognise the block- 
ade of Don Miguel, at one time in his character of Regent, and at another in 
his character of usurper. If a revolution had taken place at Lisbon, and the 
authors of it had declared Portugal a Republic, and Oporto held in the name 
of Don Pedro in a state of blockade, we should with equal readiness have 
acknowledged the revolutionary blockade of Oporto, This may or may not 
be a sound rule of action, but it is at all events one which we have not 
taken up yesterday. The approbation of the conduct of a Sovereign, or 
party in possession of power, and the neutrality observed with regard to their 
acts as belligerents, are quite distinct. We withdrew our Ambassador from 
Portugal because we disapproved of the conduct of Don Miguel; but if we 
had refused to acknowledge his blockade, we should have done more than 
disapprove of his conduet—we should have taken part against him. We are 
not obliged to send an Ambassador to a Court or tocontinue one at it; and 
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to withdraw an Ambassador is nearly akin to that liberty which, in private 
life, induces a man to visit or receive the visits of another. Neither, because 
we are on good terms with a Sovereign, and disapprove of an usurpation 
against his authority, are we bound to support him against the usurper, and 
make ourselves parties to a civil war. We supported Portugal against inroads 
from. Spain, because we were bound by a particwlar Treaty to support Por- 
tugal against foreign aggression. The obligation to assist, though limited 
thus far, was, however, when lately discussed, deemed exceedingly objection- 
able ; and were such atreaty to be proposed for the first time, it would assur- 
edly be objected to. But weare prepared to contend that the rule adopted 
by the British Government, of observing strict neutrality, not only in wars 
between nation and nation, but in civil wars, or wars between different 
races in the same territory, as the Greeks and Turks, is a just and proper one. 
When it is known that we are strictly neutral, neither belligerent can find 
fault with us. On the other hand, by acknowledging the blockade of one 
party, and refusing to acknowledge that of another, we lay ourselves open to 
an accusation of mixing ourselves up with the quarrel, and, consequently, 
lay the foundation for quarrels with the party supposing itself aggrieved. 
STATE OF OPINION ON THE CATHOLIC QUESTION. 
Griose—The violent Orange papers, both in England and Ireland. are 
attempting to frighten the Duke of Wellington from the conciliatory course 
towards the Catholics of Ireland, on which it is believed to be his intention 
to enter. The Duke of Wellington would, no doubt, be unwilling to take 
any step towards emancipation if he thought that the great majority of the 
people of the kingdom were opposed to the measure ; but he will judge of 
the real state of public opinion by some other test than the violence of asse- 
veration of a few writers or dinner orators in London or Dublin. In order 
to judge for himself on this point he nay look, we presume, to the votes of 
the House of Commons—which may not represent the people perfectly, but 
which represent the opinion of well educated men in England somewhat 
better than the Corporation of Dublin, or the ’prentices of Derry. He may 
look especially to the representatives chosen by great masses of the pedple, 
as in Westminster, Southwark, and London—to the representatives of such 
counties as Middlesex, Yorkshire, and Devon. He will see that in no popu- 
lar county or place is a disposition to admit all the subjects of the King to 
equal rights supposed to be an obstacle to a popular candidate. He may 
look at the opinion declared in the petition from the members of the English 
bar. He may look at the altered state of the votes on emancipation at 
Oxford, and he may inquire into the feeling of the resident members of the 
University of Cambridge. He may inquire into the state of feeling on the 
subject in Scotland—no inconsiderable fraction of this island—where he will 
find, we believe, no very pronounced opinion on either side, but a geveral 
leaning toemancipation. He may not altogether throw out of consideration, 
in estimating the opinions of the people of the kingdom, the five or six mil- 
lions of the Catholics themselves. If these means do not help him to a conclu- 
sin as to the real feeling of the people in England—a feeling which has 
made its way, be it observed, in spite of the prevailing belief that the 
Government was unfavourable to emancipation—and will borrow his opi- 
nions from newspapers, we would advise him to inquire (and he has the 
means of knowing accurately) what are the respective circulations, as well 
of the papers which advocate as of those which oppose emancipation, and of 
those which are altogether indifferent on the subject, especially in London, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, and the other places in England which afford 
the best test of popular feeling. There are certainly persons out of the 
twenty-three millions in these islands quite numerous enough to make a 
noise, who are violent opponents of Catholic emancipation ; there are as 
many more warm friends of it; and there is a greater mass than both the 
others put together heartily sick of the question, who would be content to 
let it rest, but, as it will not rest, would be sincerely glad, as the Duke of 
Wellington himself would be, to settle it by any practicable mode ; who, 
believe (as the Duke, we presume, believes) that there is but one mode of 
doing so, and who would cordially support any Minister who would set at 
nought the secret influence which hitherto has been the only real obstacle 
to this great national blessing. 
THE DUKE OF CLARENCE’S RESIGNATION EXPLAINED. 
Mornine Curonicte—The resignation of the Duke of Clarence pro- 
ceeded from an honourable and spirited feeling in his Royal Highness, and 
augurs well for the character of his Government, when, in the course of 
nature, he may ascend the Throne. The Lord High Admiral found that his 
Council opposed the measures which he thought important to the public 
service, in a manner not altogether sufficiently guarded to prevent the pos- 
sibility of personal offences In fact umbrage was taken at the conduct of 
one individual. An explanation took place. From this it appeared that 
the administration required that the department of the navy should be made 
use of, as before Mr. Canning was the premier, for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing the hands of ministers; but the independence of the Duke, as a prince 
of the blood, and as wholly unconnected with party, made such a course 
impracticable. It was then settled that his council should be responsible 
to—or, in other words, take their orders from Downing-street. This 
éclaircissement, while it removed the grounds of personal offence, rendered 
it impossible for his Royal Highness to remain in office, if he valued either 
his self-esteem or the good opinion of the nation. Immediate and unhesita- 
ting resignation was the consequence. We shall not be suspected of flattery 
when we say that this is an event deeply to be deplored. The stories of 
extravagant expenses are wholly unfounded. We defy contradiction when 
we state that the sum of 1,000Z. will cover all the charges upon the Treasury ; 
and that the Duke most liberally employed a large portion of his private 
income in executing his official duties!) The “ head and front of his offend- 
ing” was this—Lord Melville’s system was no longer acted upon. Services 
and merit became the passports to promotion, The recommendations, or 
rather claims, of the boroughmongers were disregarded. The Duke of 
Wellington’s government felt that without wielding, for the purposes of 
purchasing and retaining Parliamentary support, all the public patronage, it 
could possess no stability. It, perhaps, may be urged, that in the present 
corrupt state of the representation, all administrations must act in a similar 
manner ; but if this defence be admitted, it shows in the strongest possible 
light the necessity of Parliamentary Reform. : 
Sranparv.—The purpose of the persons who imposed this fabrication 
upon our contemporary is no secret from us, though we believe it is from 
those upon whom it has been imposed. To explain the grounds of a quarrel 
upon a false hypothesis, which may provoke the publication of the truth is 
no bad mode of preventing an accommodation, With this maxim we shall 
leave the subject, and disappoint the pacific writer in the Morning Chronicle, 





New Times.—We believe the facts to be these. The Duke of Wellington 
felt the inconvenience of an office of such grave importance as that of the 
Lord High Admiral, being filled by an irresponsible agent. However well 
qualified the Duke of Clarence might be to discharge the duties of his situa- 
tion, still he was an irresponsible officer. He was under no controul ; he 
was amenable to no superior ; and his power was as unlimited, as his errors, 
if he might be led into any, were beyond the restraint of the Executive. 

The Duke of Wellington felt the force of this objection, and the irksomeness 
of an uncontrollable responsibillty which fell upon himself, and he was natu. 
rally desirous to be relieved from it. He, therefore, proposed that all the 
orders of the Lord High Admiral should be countersigned by an officer 
appointed by the Ministry, and responsible to them and to Parliament, In 
short he wished that his Royal Highness would confide his power to a deputy 
exclusively under the restraint of the Government. To .this arrangement, 
upon the representations of the noble Duke, his Majesty assented. But to 
this arrangement his Royal Highness demurred, and his resignation followed. 
These are the facts of the case, which led toa secession which has caused so 
much speculation in the liberal world, We do not state them upon official 
information—but they are true. 
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Ir is an agreeable reflection for the panic-loving inhabitants of 
Great Britain, that so long as the world rolls round the sun, there 
is reason for hoping that Providence will supply a sufficient num- 
ber of murders and mad dogs to keep them comfortably quaking ; 
and should these unaccountably fail, it is but stepping across the 
Channel to find in the disputes and contentions of our neigh- 
bours—the impotency of some, and the potency of others—ample 
subjects of fearful excitation. The “raw head and bloody bones” 
of the present hour—bating St. Swithin and Mr. O‘Connel, M. P. 
—is the uncontrollable power of Russia. Our alarmists have 
adopted the motto of the old Baron of Bradwardine, ‘“ Beware the 
bear ;" and Lieutenant-Colonel Evans comes to their support 
with an essay, in the shape of a decent octavo, proving that the 
Czar has only to open his tremendous mouth, and down go 
Turkey, India, and perhaps Ireland! It is not our intention, at 
present, to enter into a detailed examination of the gallant and 
intelligent officer's essay ; but it may not be amiss to state, in a 
very few words, our opinion of the proposition which it is his 
object to demonstrate—that England should interfere for the 
purpose of attempting to diminish the power of the Emperor 
Nicholas; we say attempting, for we do not find in Colonel 
Evans's book anything like proof that our interference would effect 
what he considers to be so desirable. 

On a glance at the map, it will be seen that Europe is virtually 
held by four great powers—Russia, Austria, Prussia, and France. 
Denmark and Sweden are too poor, too thinly peopled, and too far 
removed from the centre, to operate with effect ; Italy is impotent 
from ifs numerous subdivisions; Spain and Portugal from their 
political dissensions ; and in the kingdom of the Netherlands, the 
Northern and Southern parts are so imperfectly cemented, that 
they would probably fall asunder at the first shock. Of the four 
great states, Russia and Austria are feudal aristocracies, Prussia 
is a military despotism, and France a limited monarchy. Of the 
whole, Prussia is the weakest, both from the form of its govern- 
ment, and the detached and dislocated nature of its territories. The 
singularly compact arrangement, the intelligence and activity of 
the people, but above all, the free institutions of France, render 
that kingdom indisputably the most powerful. Austria also, in the 
more perfect consolidation of its government, and the greater anti- 
quity even of its abuses, has an advantage over her unwieldy 
neighbour. Those who look to the surface that it claims rather 
than possesses, may form very magnificent notions of Russian 
grandeur ; but for all the purposes of offence, and even of de‘ence, 
its Asiatic possessions are about as available to Russia as the 
wilds of Canada or of New Holland are to England. We hear 
much of the armies of Russia. One of them was stated lately at 
the moderate amount of 300,000 men. We recollect, when Bonaparte 
returned from Elba, that some of the newspapers mustered against 
him a force of two millions! Yet 70,000 men, had it not been for 
the wanderings of Marshal Grouchy, would have left but a sorry 
account of all this array. We suspect that the trocps of the Em- 
peror Nicholas are similarly rated. It is, we admit, not at all im- 
possible that Nicholas may march to Constantinople ; that he 
may chase the Turk out of Europe; that he may keep possession 
of Roumelia. It is also possible that France may occupy the 
Morea, and Austria push her boundaries eastward and south- 
ward, until they touch the limits of Greece. And it is not only 
possible, but probable, if any such partition be attempted, that the 
three spoliators will quarrel about the terms. What would result, 
what could result from our threats, but to unite three thieves—if 
they be such—against one honest man? There is, no doubt, a 
feeling of soreness in France against England ; but it is mingled with 
respect, Into the dislike with which Frenchmen view the barbarians 
of the north, to whose frozen clime the greatest of all the disasters 
that ever befel the empire is to be attributed, there enters no such 
qualifying ingredient. We may safely calculate on this feeling. 
As to the cant about England's “ decay,” we must be decayed in- 
deed were we to heed it. It is not by peace that the resources of a 
nation are exhausted, nor is it by war that they are recruited. We 
have fought for frivolous causes too often; and hence, if we are 
weak, does our weakness arise. It would be a whimsical mode of 
cure to plunge into war again, without an overwhelming necessity ; 
and such a necessity is not to be found in the dreams of political 
alarmists. 
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At one of the late meetings of the Catholic Association, 
among much other speechifying, a Mr. Murray contrasted the 
Catholic pastors Doyle, Murray, M‘Hale, Logan, Coppinger, &c., 
with ‘‘the pampered Bishops of the Protestant establishment.” 
His charity, however, made an exception in favour of Dr. Blomfield, 
the new Bishop of London, “ the only man of talent I know in the 
Protestant Church, who certainly deserves his elevation.” This 
saving clause, though in behalf of but one of the Bench, was re- 
sented by the patriotic zeal of Mr. O'Dowd (qu. Dowdy ?), who, 
after citing the Westminster Review for “a most disastrous pic- 
ture of the march of the Protestant mind in England,” as drawn 
in the last number of that journal, in a paper on the “ Scientific 
Education of the Upper Classes,” objected to the claim preferred 
for Dr. Blomfield to be considered a man of talent and a scholar. 
He had read all his works, (where are they to be found, Mr. 
O'Dowd ?) and could discover no indications of talentin any. ‘“ He 
has given an edition of Aischylus, and a few other Greek plays, 
abounding with blunders!) This may be ascertained by reference 
to the book itself, or to that number of the Edinburgh Review in 
which it is far from being too harshly criticised.’ [Cheers.) 
Instead of cheers, it would have been more to the purpose to cry 
out “Name! name! Mr. O'Dowd.” What other Greek plays 
but those of Aischylus has Dr. Blomfield edited and abused ? 
What is the “book itself” to which “ reference’? may be made, 
in which these maltreated remains of genius are embodied 2?) What 
is the number of the Edinburgh Review in which Dr. Blomfield, 
the “editor of /Eschylus and other Greek plays,” is ‘‘ far from 
being too harshly criticised?” Thereis a book, of which probably 
Mr. O'Dowd may have been dreaming, which was very roughly 
handled in the Edinburgh Review; but this was Dr. Butler's 
Eschylus ; and, if report lied not, the critic who scaJped him was 
no other than Dr. Blomfield himself. Mr. O'Dowd has only 
mistaken the executioner for the victim. His martyr to “ critical 
harshness ** was himself the harsh critic; and both during the 
days of his Whiggism, when leagued with the “* Northern tormen- 
tors"—an ominous connexion he very early eschewed—and in his 
more recent alliance with the Quarterly, he approved himself one 
of the most active and poignant stingers of either fraternity, 








A cock-and-a-bull story lately circulated among the newspa- 
pers, setting forth how the Duchess of Meiningen saved a dis- 
tinguished individual's life at the launch of the Royal Adelaide. 
The Morning Post has contradicted the romance, and explained, 
with extreme circumstantiality, that the Duchess did nothing 
more than bathe the sides of the launch with @ purple jlood dis- 
charged from a quart bottle! It will be a question for remote 
posterity, how their ancestors of the nineteenth century contrived 
to bottle floods; andit would stagger them not a little to hear, that 
the very Duchess who let loose this particular purple flood might 
without impeachment of her delicacy have drank a quarter of it at 
the dinner table. A quarter of a flood of wine (in the Morning 
Post phraseology) is a fair matron’s allowance. 





The imaginers of human absurdities have their conceits every 
day rivalled in action, as if practical men were resolved to show 
that they will not be behind the theorists inabsurdity. In the Fa- 
cetize of Hierocles, a sick man is asked by a scholar how he is; 
the sick man gives no answer; the scholar repeats the inquiry, 
and there is no reply; upon which he flies into a passion, and 
exclaims, “I hope it will be my turn to be sick soon, and then, 
when you ask after my health, you shall have no answer!” 

The other day, a foreign Marquis was summoned to Bow-street 
by the driver of a hackney-coach, and compelled to pay the de- 
mand and costs, amounting to ten shillings. 

“* Ten shillings !” exclaimed the Marquis; ‘* but no matter, I hope the 


next time I shali be the complainant, and that the justice will decide in 
my favour.” 


The hope of being a complainant strikes us as an extremely fe- 
licitous parallel to the hope of being sick. When the Marquis 
is better acquainted with our law—when he has had the happiness 
of being a complainant sufficiently often—he will know that the 
next mischief to an injury in this country is the remedial process. 





The newspapers of the week republish the following old lines by 
Sir Walter Scott, from the Album at the Bell Rock Lighthouse— 
‘PHAROS LOQUITUR. 

Far in the bosom of the deep, 

O’er these wild shelves my watch I keep; 
A ruddy gem of changeful light, 

Bound on the dusky brow of night: 

The seamen bids my lustre hail, 

And scorns to strike his timorous sail. 

July 30, 1814. Wa tter Scott.” 
Strange as the proposition may sound, some knowledge of an art 
would seem to be necessary when writing about what belongs 
toit. Every sailor will perceive that Sir Walter's last line is non- 
sense. If there was danger, the seamen could not strike his sail, 
his sail being the means by which he must clear it; if there was 
no danger, and no immediate occasion of any kind for striking 
sail, scorning to do an unnecessary act would seem a very idle 
operation of the seafaring mind. A Richmond coachman might 
as well be said “to scorn” to take his jades out of harness before 
he arrives at his journey’s end. Why the deuce should he? The 
fact is, that landsmen commit strange blunders in matters nautical ; 
from their habit of considering the sail as a dangerous machinery, 
the removal of which, in their idea, is always accompanied with 








an increase of safety, though not of speed. The truth however is, 
that some sail is absolutely requisite to carry a vessel wholesomely 
over a stormy sea. Nothing is so formidable as bare poles. 





A great deal has been said by our contemporaries about 
actresses dressing in male attire, and we well remember setting 
ourselves to the task of disgusting Miss Love with her epiccenities 
(in the Atlas), We do not think, however, that any writer has 
better defined the real merits of the question than the author of a 
paragraph in the New Times, dated from Edinburgh, (and pro- 
bably copied from one of the newspapers of the city,) where it 
seems that Miss Love is now acting. 

‘€ Miss Love is not altogether so great a favourite with usas she is with 
some others. Our ‘dream of joy from morn till night is not Love, still 
Love. She is clever, and she has the kind of figure that young men 
like, and she has a saucy, pleasant face; she can do an impudent thing 
neatly, and make a bold speech archly ; she wears male attire as if it was 
as natural to her as female; she has not the beauty of Miss Foote, but 
she has more masculine humour; she is very much such an actress as 
Wycherly, Vanburgh, or Congreve would like to see enacting their he- 
roines, She sings too, and she has a better voice than Miss loote ; but 
she is deservedly looked on as only afourth or fifth-rate actress in London, 
and we must say some of our worthy critics have shown themselves a 
little raw in diverse puffatory paragraphs they have written concerning 
her. Miss Love, like Miss Foote and Madame Vestris, is one of those 
feminine anomalies who are much more willing to be indebted for their 
reputation to the loud plaudits of the unmarried gentlemen, than to the 
quieter approbation of their mammas and papas. We are by no means 
sure that this taste ought to be encouraged in young women who go 
upon the stage. It makesthem trust to a well-turned ankle much more 
than to a well-performed scene: it makes them fonder of surtouts and 
tights than is entirely compatible with the good of their souls; it gives 
them notoriety, but it never secures for them respect.” 

Miss Foote ought, perhaps, to be excepted from this trio, as 
regards the censure of male attire—that dress is the characteristic 
of the other women: but her reputation is grounded on the self- 
same foundation as that of her more barefaced compeers ; they aim 
at the sex of their auditors—it is as women they hope to please, and 
not as actresses. However titillating this may be to the passions 
of young men, who form always a considerable portion of the 
audience, it is neither a legitimate nor a creditable exercise of 
the gifts of nature. We would not condemn all assumption 
of male attire—it may be most innocently and pleasingly assumed ; 
but it is wrong when women travel about solely or chiefly for the 
purpose of exhibiting themselves on a stage in breeches. 





The newspapers have always given an absurd importance to the 
private and most trivial actions of players. One journal records their 
movements with the precision of the Court Circular ; others insert 
their most foolish speeches, as if they were extracts from a jest- 
book. A specimen of this folly has just appeared in the daily 
journals. 

** Jack Bannister visited the Haymarket Theatre on Wednesday, and 
made in the free-list book the following entry :—‘ Fifty years ago, in the 
year 1778, | made my first appearance at this Theatre. Half a century is 
not bad. Hurra!! John Bannister, ” 

We see nothing either in the nature or manner of this entry in 
the free-list book which entitles it to the honours of public perusal 
and universal circulation. But Bannister was a player, and that is 
enough. Ifan ancient haberdasher had entered a shop in Fleet- 
street, and bought a paper of socks, recording in the day-book, by 
favour of a young apprentice who permitted him the use of a pen 
and ink, that fifty years ago he had himself set up business in the 
same shop, we presume the public would not have heard of the 
transaction. 





People were perplexed how to reconcile the conflicting state- 
ments of the accurate Times and Chronicle respecting the late 
ascent of Mr. Green (on Friday week); the latter paper having 
affirmed that a Mr. Hemming took the place of the promised 
pony ; the former that the pony did ascend. The contradiction is 
explained without affecting the veracity of the journalist, by con- 
sidering how very easily, at any considerable distance, an ass may 
be mistaken for a pony. 

Much more unaccountable are the various exact reports of Lord 
Chesterfield’s movements, in respect of which important matters 
no two journals agree. One paper tells us that Lord Chesterfield 
went down to Brighton, and having seen Mrs. Lane Fox on board 
the Dieppe packet, (a part of his duty, we suppose, as Lord of the 
Bedchamber,) returned immediately to town ; another assures that 
his lordship proceeded in the steam-vessel to France ; another po- 
sitively affirms that his lordship sailed in_Lord Casilereagh’s yacht, 
for tlie opposite coast. 





‘© A German Paper states that a Dr. Von Mayerly has lately invented a 
pair of boots made of block tin, and surrounded by a hollow body, by 
means of which he can pass over the most rapid river. He has lately ex- 
hibited his contrivance at Pest, at which place he walked upwards of 500 
fathoms in the Danube, where it is very rapid and deep, in the presence 
of a great number of spectators.’—The above paragraph has made the 
round of all the papers during the last month, but we confess we do not 
understand it. The Liverpool Mercury contains a long article to prove its 
absurdity, inasmuch as, in order to enable the wearer of these boots to 
keep his equilibrium on the water, they must be edged with a ruff, which, 
when one of his legs is out of the water, would totally prevent his raising 
the other.—Globe. 

We must go a step further than the Globe, and confess that we 
understand the Liverpool Mercury as little as we understand the 
German Paper. Doctor Arnoit, in his Elements, mentions * a 
great inventor, who published to the world that he had solved the 
important problem of walking safely on the water, and invited a 
crowd to witness his iust essay. He stepped boldly upon the wave, 
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equipped in a pair of bulky cork boots, which he had previously 
tried upon a butt of water at home ; but it soon appeared that 
he had not pondered sufficiently on the centre of gravity and 
floatation, for in the next instant, all that was seen of him was a 
pair of legs sticking out of the water.” 

We have been amused with a French Mother's advice to her 
daughter, given in evidence in a law proceeding. There is much 
that is sensible in her admonitions, as well as much that is trifling ; 
and the drollery consists in the priority of place, and therefore we 
presume of importance, which is given to the trifles. 

“«T must repeat to you what I have before said—you must take more 
care of your husband, and seek to please him, for he is a worthy man. 
You know that he is a little inclined to vanity : L.do not say that you are 
therefore to be a coquette—on the contrary, be simple; but let it bea 
simplicity recherchée. Get up early in the morning, that is to say, seven 
o’clock, or half past seven at the latest: arrange your hair, and put a 
little gum into the curls, that they may remain firm during the day; 
then put on long siays, anda plain but neat gown, that fits well, and 
which suits your face and figure ; this alone will give him pleasure. Then 
pay great attention to your household—work at useful things—spend no 
money in follies—do not make too free with your husband’s pupils—do 
not lend money without his consent, and never put yourself into a pas- 
sion. One thing, of whieh I never yet ventured to speak to you, is, that 
without your perceiving it, you have a great fondness for strong liquors, 
which get into your head and heat your imagination ; pray think of this 
fault, my dear girl, and correct it.” ; 

The gum in the curls is the matter of the first importance. 


TASTE FOR MUSIC. 
Dr. Arnort, in his extremely useful work, 
Physics,” goes very unnecessarily out of his 
to utter the following galimathias on music. 

“* Music is a language of nature, intelligible at once to all susceptible 
minds, and, in a degree, even to inferior animals; but modern art is at- 
tempting to make of it an artificial and conventional language, in which 
there may be fashion and change. The ornaments and accompaniments 
are now so often overwhelming, that the melody, in which the ideaandsen- 
timent really reside, is almost lost ; and an unpracticed ear, particularly if 
listening to an organ, often discovers only an unmeaning succession of 
chords. And when, in singing, the natural simplicity of melody is aban- 
doned, in straining to execute with the voice the complicated movements 
which belong properly to instrumental accompaniments, the attempt 
destroys the poetry, by either rendering the words inaudible, or by sacri- 
ficing their natural expression to some supposed appropriate expression 
of the ornamental music. These considerations may account, in part, 
for the insensibility of so many highly endowed persons to what is now 
called excellent music. It must be allowed, however, that the changed 
state of society has its influence; music being an appropriate expression 
rather of such high mental excitement as existed among the contentions and 
uncertainties of the ancient Greek states, than of the calmer confidence 
and security which has come with modern civilization... . . When we 
hear noted professors avow their inability to sing a simple ballad, or play 
an unadorned melody, must we not conclude that the natural sense of 
music has left them, as the relish for nature’s fare has left the morbid 
epicure.”—P. 487. 

Agreeing in all that the author says in condemnation of super- 
fluous embellishments, and the disagreeable ambitious tricks 
played with the voice, we must yet observe, that a more unphilo- 
sophical attempt at exposition than this we have seldom seen. 
Dr. Arnott is floundering among words and phrases. He sets 
out with defining music “ the language of nature,” and afterwards 
argues it under the appropriate expression of the artificial excite- 
ments of the ancient Greek states!) For any meaning that he 
conveys, or any data that the philosopher goes on, he might as 
well have called it the appropriate expression of the man in the 
moon. 

When he hears professors avow their inability to sing a single 
ballad, or to play an unadorned melody, Dr. Arnott need not give 
himself the trouble to conclude that the natural sense of music 
has left them, but simply that conceit has possessed them. And 
when he next makes allusion to the relish for nature’s fare, in a 
work aiming at philosophical accuracy and generally accomplishing 
it, we should be glad if he will explain what he means by the expres- 
sion. Music, he says, is the language of nature; what isthe food 
of nature, of corresponding simplicity—hips and haws, uncultivated 
roots and berries? Without being liable to the reproach of 
morbid epicurism in eating, men have long deserted these primi- 
tive esculents, as they have also ceased to have a taste for the 
more unartificial sounds. A taste for fine music, like all other 
tastes for arts, is acquired, and the result of comparisons ; people 
begin with liking ballads, and end with liking the more scientific 
compositions. The eye of a savage is delighted with a brilliant 
colour, the eye of a connoisseur prefers to see it giving effect to the 
picture of a great master. The eye of a clown, again, finds more 
gratification in gazing on the ale-house sign. His taste is akin to 
the common exclusive taste for ballads. He likes a painting, but it 
must be a simple painting—a George and a lively Green Dragon, or a 
Cat and allurmg shoulder of mutton—something, in short, that he 
has been used to, and can understand, and not pieces like the squire’s 
Titians, &¢., which present no intelligible ideas, and are endeared 
by no pot-house associations to his thirsty mind. From a similar 
ignorance, Hodge prefers ‘‘ Polly, put the kettle on” to the Mod che 
sapete of Mozart ; and probably Dr. Arnott, holding the medium 
(not exactly golden), prefers “ I'd be a butterfly” to either. 

All persons, we believe, have a taste for music in the common 
sense ofthe phrase; but ninety-nine out of a hundred have, in 
music, as in all other matters, an inordinately bad taste. All per- 
sons have ataste for eating and drinking—a natural and, therefore, 
commendable taste; and yet millions feast on tripe, and vex their 

more fastidious intestines with potations of Cape Madeira, 
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Tue author of the work on the Social Life of France and Eng- 
land * is said to be a lady: indeed we can collect the fact from 
indications in the volume itself: male or female, the writer belongs 
to a better school of authors than prevails at the present day. 
First of all, the subject of national manners and morals, and next 
the historical reading displayed, both show a better direction of 
taste than is now fashionable: the style is moreover composed and 
considered, complete and precise; the sentiment mature and well 
defined ; the argument deliberate and candid. Contrast this de- 
scription with the hasty sketches of the present day, with their 
shallowness of information, their negligence of language, where 
half is left to be understood, and where a dash — is made 
to indicate all that the writer is in too great a hurry to unfold; 
their eternal repetitions and recommencements of a sentence, each 
one containing in itself half a dozen members signifying pretty 
nearly the same thing, but which the author, when he was not 
able to satisfy himself at a stroke, chose to leave as a puzzle to 
the reader. It would really seem that modern writers considered 
the work of their pen as too precious to erase, and that while, as 
in speaking, blundering or inadequate phrases will occasionally 
drop out, it was as little worth while to correct and replace 
them in writing as in conversation. This slovenly manner came in, 
we believe, with the present practice of review-writing, and has 
doubtless been encouraged by the absurd system of paying writers 
by the Zength of their compositions. Be this as it may, the com- 
parative treatise on Social Life is wholly in the manner of works 
which seem now to be driven out of the field by the incursion of 
the novelist, or the reviewer. 

It will be allowed by all whose tastes are not entirely vitiated by 
fiction, that there are few more interesting inquiries than the 
history of manners; that the manners of England and France, 
which distinguish the period between the Restoration in the former 
country and the Revolution in the latter, peculiarly concern us ; that 
most important and instructive deductions are to be made from 
them, aifecting the wellbeing of society; and that it depends 
wholly on the writer, whether the conduct of his investigation is 
not as curious and entertaining as it is useful. 

The author of the view before us possesses a fund ofhistorical anece 
dote, is well read in the memoirs of the time, is remarkably gifted 
with good sense and intelligence, has a nice sense of moral obliquity, 
and contrives to tell her story or point her comment in elegant and 
pleasing language. We read her work with pleasure and interest. 
We must, on the contrary side of the account, state, that though 
the stream of anecdote and observation is carried along smoothly 
enough, and though a chapter on France is nicely balanced 
by another chapter on England, the comparison is by no 
means drawn very close ; and that inshort we come to the end of 
the book, without having formed any very exact notions of the 
subjects compared. The conduct of the work is not very scientific 
or methodical, and the research though considerable is not alto- 
gether in the right direction, or if so, it ought to have been greatly 
extended. We have here, in fact, a comparative view of the 
manners of the two courts of England and France—a pleasant 
subject enough: but an essay upon it, however agreeable, must be 
very far from giving any accurate comparative view of the social 
state of either people. 

But putting criticism aside, we will employ the remainder of 
our space in the more agreeable task of collecting together some 
of the points of information which are brought out by the author 
to mark the state of manners; regretting at the same time that we 
must do it so briefly as will oblige us to abandon the elegant style 
of the author. 

Henrietta, the queen of Charles I., came over to England witha 
numerous train of attendants and companions: it is said that they 
introduced the practice of suppers in society; which, says Cla- 
rendon, became universal with the court party during their troubles. 
At this period it was the practice for wealthy men to keep their 
money by them in specie. When the King was at Nottingham, 
during the civil war, he applied for money to two misers, who 
each separately denounced the other as the one having twenty 
thousand pounds always by him, and the other as having a trunk 
full of coin, which both advised the King to take, although they 
would give nothing of their own. The Parliament soon after took 
five thousand pounds from another gentleman of the same county, 
which he always kept in his bedchamber. 

The great Lord Clarencon spoke no language but English, and 
learned to read French only late in life. 

In a journal kept during the civil war, by a Yorkshire ‘squire, 
who lived in the immediate neighbourhood of Marston Moor, there 
is a memorandum of his going out hunting on the very day of that 
memorable engagement, which mentions every particular of the 
chase, without a single allusion either to the battle or the state of 
the country. 

Ninety-cight persons were executed for state offences during 
the reign of the “‘ merry monarch,” Charles II. 

The first Lady Burlington, in a MS. journal, mentions the King 
and Queen Dowager supping with her one night, and the Duke 
and Duchess of York another, at her house in White Friars. 
The Duke of Buckingham (1680) lived in Dowgate. 

Sir John Reresby tells us, that in 1686, at a dinner at Alderman 
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Duncombe's, Lord Chancellor Jefferies and the Lord Trea- 
surer (Rochester) got so drunk, that they stripped themselves to 
their shirts, and had not an accident prevented them they had 
got upon a sign-post to drink the King's health. 

The biographer of Lady Falkland (1683) tells us that she first 
spent some hours every day in her private devotions: these were 
called by those of her family her busy hours. Then her maids 
came into her chamber early every morning, and ordinarily she 
passed about an hour with them in praying, catechising and in- 
structing them. To these secret and private prayers, the public 
morning and evening prayers of the church, before dinner and 
supper, and another form, together with reading scriptures and 
singing psalms before bed-time, were daily added. 

In the time of Charles IIL., on the first night of a new play, 
ladies went masked, lest it should prove indecent. 

Ombre and bassette were the fashionable games of the Court 
of Charles II. Ombre is derived from the Spanish Hombre a tres, 
the man among three. 

The Maréchal D’Estrées, in 1740, when in ‘command of the 
French army, was accompanied by ¢eventy-eight private secretaries 
at head-quarters ; and when the heavy baggage of the army was left 
behind, it took three hours to defile at every march. 

When Marshal Bassompierre was afraid he should be arrested 
(1631) and his papers seized, he burnt six thousand love letters, re- 
ceived from various persons. (Journal de ma Vie, Vol. II. p. 650.) 

The following is the portrait of the famous Duchess de Longue- 
ville—the heroine of the war of the Fronde, and a thousand other 
follies. 

“Elle avoit la taille admirable, et l’air de sa personne avoit un agré- 
ment dont le pouvoir s’étendoit méme sur notre sex. Il étoit impossible 
de Ja voir sans l’aimer, et sans désirer de lui plaire. Sa beauté néanmoins 
consistoit plus dans Jes couleurs de son visage, que dans la perfection de 
ses traits. Ses yeux n’étoient pas grands, mais beaux, doux, et brillants, 
Je bleu en ¢toit admirable, il étoit pareil & celui des turquoises. Les poétes 
ne pouvoient jamais comparer aux lys et aux roses, le blanc et l’incarnat 
qu’on voyoit sur son visage, et ses cheveux blonds et argentés, et qui 
accompagnoient tant de choses merveilleuses, faisoit qu’elle ressembloit 
beaucoup plus & un ange, tel que la faiblesse de notre nature nous les fait 
imaginer, qu’a une femme.”— Madame de Monteville, tom. ii. p. 16. 

When Gaston, Duke of Orleans, after a thousand fluctuations 
between the Court and the Fronde, at last allowed his daughter to 
go to Orleans and shut its gates on the King’s troops, seeing her 
depart, he said, ‘* Cette chevalerie seroit bien ridicule, si le bon 
sens de Mesdames de Fiesque et de Frontenac ne la soutenoit.” He 
afterwards addressed his letters to them ‘i Mesdames les 
Comtesses, Aides-de-Camps dans lf Armée de ma fille.” 

We find, however, that there is an end of our space before we 
have got half through our budget. It will be necessary, therefore, 
to resume our points next week. 





The Quarterly Biographical Magazine* has been commenced : 
we cannot but approve the design, and we shall be glad to find the 
execution put us on a level with the French in similar publica- 
tions. In contemporary memoir, our neighbours show an industry, 
a taste, and an impartiality, which we shall in vain hope to rival 
by our obituaries and necrologies. The advantage which the ‘ Ma- 
gazine™ possesses over the Annual Obituary, a work dedicated to 
a similar object, is the smaller interval between the periods of 
publication, which brings the subject of the memoir before the 
world before it can be supposed to have lost its interest in their 
memories. The fault of the Obituary is the paucity of “ lives,” 
and the disproportion of the length to the importance of the indi- 
viduals. This has an eleemosynary look ; and we take the truth 
to be, that the long pieces are contributed by friends and eulo- 
gists, where the advantage of intimate knowledge scarcely com- 
pensates the grossness of the partiality, and the undue estimation 
of unimportant matters. The short pieces are probably the com- 
position of some one who is judiciously brief since he has nothing 
to say. Let the Quarterly Biography improve upon the model of 
its predecessor. The part before us requires the indulgence which 
is usually and justly bestowed upon a first number. Its origi- 
nality is not great, its industry is small, and its variety certainly of 
a corresponding degree. It is true that people will not die exactly 
in the order which best suits the wants of a necrologist ; still it 
would have been on all accounts desirable to keep out such a pre- 
ponderance of nonconformity : 1827 must have been a fatal year 
with the Dissenters, for their great men deceased occupy an equal 
space with all the other dead great men of all other faiths. Dr. 
John Jones,+ Dr. Evans, and Antony Robinson, find a place 
in this number ; to say nothing of Dr. Mason Good, who was a 
layman, but scarcely orthodox. This is evidently but an accident, 
for the Editor is impartial enough ; and we ought to overlook it 
for the sake of the Memoir of Antony Robinson, which is conveyed 
from the pages of the Monthly Repository. If friends and rela- 
tives always wrote such memoirs as this, then would our excep- 
tion against their efforts be withdrawn with shame. The writer is 
evidently an admirer of his subject, but he has a far more ardent 
love of truth, and the distinctions he draws in describing the 
moral and intellectual peculiarities of his friend show a metaphy- 
sical perspicacity which in some men is equal to a scrupulous 
conscience. It is not easy for one who has a clear vision to 
conceal from himself the differences of things. 

Added to the biographies, is a collection of facts and insulated 

* Hunt and Clarke. 8vo. 

+ We may remark, that the writer of the Doctor’s life is grossly misinformed when 


he calls his answer to the Westminster Review, on the subject of his Lexicon, a 
triumphant reply. 








pieces of information, which are clubbed together under the bar- 
barous title of Litterariana. We were not prepared for the obli- 
quity of taste and defiance of analogy which are required to coin 
such a word asthis. At the end of a magazine devoted to biogra- 
phy, these miscellaneous facts are as much out of place as the title 
they bear is absurd. A more appropriate appendix would be, a 
brief record of all the individuals of note who had died in the course 
of the quarter either here or abroad, accompanied with letters, 
notes, and items of information concerning their lives or works. 
We see no connexion between a necrology and lists of books, 
intelligence of literary designs, and inventions and discoveries, all 
of which are contained in the appendix. It might be appropriate 
enough to add some account of all the biographical works that 
had appeared during the quarter; and if any miscellany were 
added, it should be one of biographical facts that may have turned 
up relative to deceased individuals of eminence. 





The Carcanet* is an elegant little collection of extracts, long and 
short, verse and prose. It is “‘ small but handsome :” the selection 
is made with taste and purity: the printer has done his best ; the 
binder has rivalled him. We wish to recommend the Carcanet to 
our more juvenile readers, as an amiable little present. It is the 
only kind of book really enjoyable in the open air—the only kind of 
book to be looked at when impatiently waiting in a drawing-room 
either for a dinner or a friend: a snatch here is sure to carry off 
some happy little fragment or other. 





PAROCHIAL SCHOOL EDUCATION, 


ProressoR Pituans, in the second of his two letters on Ele- 
mentary Teaching, complains with justice of the total want of 
provision for the regular breeding of schoolmasters in this coun- 
try. Of this defect in its institutions, the community is so far from 
being sensible, that it does not even recognize the necessity of any 
previous training at all on the part of those who conduct the busi- 
ness of education. They are not expected, like the members of 
the other professions, to go through a laborious course of prepara- 
tion begun at an early period of life; or even to study, at any 
period, with a direct view to the duties they have to discharge. 
The instructors and trainers of youth are, for the most part, either 
merely provisional schoolmasters, who, like Reuben Butler, are pro- 
bationers in divinity, and hope sooner or later to become “ placed 
ministers "—a term significant of the warm comforts of the glebe 
and manse; or they are disappointed individuals, who, having 
broken down in some other career of life, are thought good for 
nothing but filling the most important office in the community. 
Thus, as Professor Pillans happily expresses it, ‘‘ while there is a 
prize to be run for in the different race-courses of human life, a 
purse is made up, at the expense of the rising generation, for the 
beaten horses in them all." 

All this while the fact is, that the profession of a schoolmaster 
theoretically involves the most arduous study that the human 
mind has ever engaged in—the study of itself; and is practically 
one of the most difficult arts which a member of society can be 
called on to practise. There is a legislation of the school, com- 
pared with which, in respect of the ends contemplated and the 
means of effecting them, Parliamentary legislation is coarse and 
easy work. The first has a province peculiar to itself; and in this 
it is to the intellect, what gymnastics, which develope the muscles 
by severally appropriate exercises, are to the body. And it is con- 
versant with the moral equally as with the psychological phenomena 
of the mind; in which department public legislation is only 
supplementary to it. The one has the more delicate and difficult task 
of forming the character ; the other protects society from the evils 
of defective education. A race of schoolmasters, versed in the 
science on which their craft is founded, and dexterous practitioners 
of the moral as well as the intellectual branch of their profession, 
would do more than the most philosophical legislature towards 
making sinecures of the places of judge and magistrate. 

Education, though the least cultivated of human arts, has not 
wholly escaped the ameliorating influence of the times. Joseph 
Lancaster, and others, have done much towards substantiating its 
claims to be considered as something more than an affair of 
hexameter and pentameter, birch and ferula. | But the code of 
scholastic legislation, moral and intellectual, is still lamentably 
imperfect. As long as this is the case, the schoolmaster can at 
best but darkly discern the principles of his art ; and has no rule 
to regulate his conduct but such as he makes himself. He is at 
once legislator, judge, professor, and practitioner. __ 

Defective, however, as the theory is, hardly anything has been 
done towards securing to the public the benefit of instructors ac- 
quainted with the few principles that have been recognized, or 





* The Carcanet, a Literary Album. Pickering. 12mo. 1828. 

+ ‘There are honourable exceptions,” adds the Professor, who best knows the 
general character of the class and its exceptions. Indeed the mere circumstance 
of the school being so often the halting stage between the Humanity Class and the 
Manse, brought, though but temporarily, into the business of education a great 
number of well-informed men, and for a long time secured the superiority of Scot- 
land over her neighbours ; a superiority she would still have kept, but for the partial 
introduction of Lancasterian schools into the sonth; against which system, not- 
withstanding the splendid example of the Edinburgh Sessional School, the Scotch 
are still prejudiced. For our part, we owe it to the memory of past hospitality to 
say that such of the parochial masters as have fallen within our observation, have 
been douce men and canny scholars. More especially we owe this tribute of testi- 
mony to a meritorious class, out of regard to our honest friend of Castleton, in 
Caithness, with whom we had the honour one antumn evening of being rocked in 
the Pentland Firth; and who, after a brisk night’s march of twelve miles, which in 
his reckoning were only three and a bittock, welcomed us to his Act-of-Parliament 
dwelling-house of ** two apartments—not more,” with a glass of right unexcised, 
and a lengthened grace before it. 
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skilled in the practice of the profession, so far as it merits the name 
of one. This neglect has arisen from confounding two things quite 
distinet,—the knowledge which the schoolmaster is to convey, 
and the knowledge of the art of conveying it; and from separating 
two characters which ought ever to be combined,—the moral and 
the intellectual disciplinarian. A scholar or a mathematician is 
no more necessarily a good schoolmaster than he is a good lawyer ; 
and an able teacher of language or of mathematics is no more ne- 
cessarily a complete one than an eloquent preacher is also a good 
parish-priest. The most learned men are sometimes the poorest 
teachers; and the ablest teachers are as frequently the worst 
moral trainers. The schoolmasters whom the welfare of the 
rising generation and the interests of the state at large require, 
must unite liberal information with the requisite mental and moral 
qualities ; and large experience and long practice with a profound 
knowledge of the nature of the human mind at the different epochs 
of infancy, youth, and manhood. 

The practice of this country involves the following absurdities : 
that he who without some preparatory study would be judged 
incompetent to train a horse, is without any preparation held 
competent to train a man; and that a classic or divine is ex-officio 
a teacher, as though a graceful rider were by right of his horse- 
manship a horse-doctor or a farrier. Society has long been alive 
to the propriety of taking measures to provide a sufficient supply 
of regularly-bred practitioners in surgery and medicine. In this 
instance men reasoned through “ the cardia and the pylorus,"— 
their intestines and bodily organs became “ intellectual.” The 
mischiefs wrought in individual character and in the frame of 
society by scholastic quacks are not so exquisitely felt or so 
easily traced to their source ; it is by a longer and less palpable 
route of ratiocination that we arrive at a sense of them; and ac- 
cordingly to this day the community is in most cases an unresist- 
ing and unsuspecting sufferer. 

A few intelligent and zealous alarmists, like Professor Pillans‘ 
will do much to awaken the country to the necessity of guarding 
against the fomenters of moral and mental as well as of corporeal 
maladies; and of making for the weal of men’s minds provisions 
similar to those so happily instituted for the good of their bodies. 
When once awakened to this necessity, they will not have far to 
look or long to seek for the means of accomplishing their end. 
What has been found the surest mode of making intelligent and 
able practitioners in the other departments of human art, must 
needs prove equally effective in this. Let education be voted a 
craft, and distinguished by all the signs and formalities usually 
employed in hedging in and intrenching a profession. Suppose 
that in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, Professorships of 
Education were instituted. Is not this in all countries at this day 
the approved method of diffusing scientific truth, and educating 
men in the way in which they are to walk? Are there not profes- 
sorships of law and of medicine in their several branches, and 
of all the other departments of art and science, useful or orna- 
mental? Has not society derived much benefit from these insti- 
tutions ?. And what is there peculiar to education, that a knowledge 
of its principles and skill in the practice of it, should not be pro- 
moted and diffused by the same means as have been found 
efficacious in extending the empire of other sciences? Certainly 
the importance of promoting such knowledge and of creating such 
skill will not be disputed. 

If professorships are instituted, let the men whom the voice of 
the country shall point out as of the largest experience and most 
enlightened views, be appointed to fill them ; and let the terms of 
the institution be such as to secure the greatest possible degree of 
diligence and alacrity in fulfilling the ends of it. The means of 
accomplishing this object are obvious: there may, on each stage, 
be two rival professors ; or should it be convenient to have only one, 
his emoluments may be made to depend on his exertions. The 
professorships may be connected or not with the Universities, 
according as such a connexion shall be thought likely to promote 
the object of the foundation. The duty of the professor will be to 
unfold to his pupils so much of the science of mind as is necessary 
to develope the principles and found the rules of the art of training 
it, and to prescribe what ends the discipline of schools properly 
contemplates, and by what means they are to be achieved. 

But this is not all. While the future schoolmaster is hearing 
the theory of his art expounded, he ought, as Professor Pillans 
observes, to be employed in observing the theory carried into prac- 
tice, and even in conducting the operations himself. The means 
of affording him these opportunities, if not existing, the enlightened 
public of Scotland must create. When it was proposed to make 
the London University a school of medicine, the founders began 
next to project the establishment of an University Hospital, as 
something necessary to the right training of medical practitioners. 
When our professorships are instituted, the next step will be to 
gather the youthful population of the towns in which they are 
established into Hospital Schools, one, two, or more, as conve- 
nience and the extent of the population may dictate. Let the ablest 
men that can be got, be appointed permanent rectors ; and under 
them, let a certain number, nominated by the professors out of 
their most deserving pupils, serve as probationary masters. The 
latter will thus be enabled at once to study and practise the art of 
which they are destined to become in other places responsible head 
ministers, under every advantage derivable from wisdom, expe- 
rience and publicity. 

We suppose the rest of Scotland imitating the example of its 
learned and commercial capitals, Ifthe town, which is to be the 





seat of a district school, be populous enough to fill one itself, well ; 
if not, let the youth of the vicinity be draughted into it; and 
should there be no town near pre-eminent in numbers, let the 
most central or conveniently situated village be the seat of the 
district-school. The number of boys in these establishments will 
vary according to the populousness of the district. In some thinly- 
peopled regions, as in the Highlands for example, it will be difficult 
to congregate a number sufficient to exercise the full energies of one 
of our regularly trained discipliners of youth. But this variety may, 
as hereafter to be shown, be converted to a useful purpose. 

As soon as a town or a neighbourhood shall have put away the 
prejudices which on the subject of education appear to cleave to 
the minds of canny Scots, like burs to their garments, and have 
become sensible that the ‘‘ deep wheel-tracks of their predecessors” 
are not so well to travel in as the macadamized roads of modern 
make, it will, of course, instantly proceed to the formation of a 
school, on the most approved model—that of Edinburgh or Glas- 
gow ; to which seats of education it will, as naturally and properly, 
send deputies to procure a master instructed and drilled, after the 
most approved fashion, in the principles and practice of his art. 
The certificates which the candidate for such a mastership must 
be expected to produce are obvious. First, from the professor 
who has lectured and examined him, that he was, in his time, one 
of the most distinguished proficients in the education class ; second, 
from the rector under whom he has practised, that he is a skilful 
and indefatigable teacher ; third, from those who have taught and 
overlooked him, and especially from the pupils whom, during his 
probationary career in the metropolitan school, he has himself 
overlooked and taught, that he is a benevolent and self-dis- 
ciplined man. And, should it be difficult to decide among 
contending claimants of nearly equal pretensions, let the pro- 
fessor, rector, pupils, and such a council of enlightened Scots- 
men, as by their strenuous and well-directed efforts have brought 
these institutions into vogue, lay their heads together, and name 
the individual who combines in highest perfection all the requisites 
of a moral and intellectual trainer of men. When the institutions 
shall be old enough to admit of it, it will constitute an additional 
claim to the first vacant mastership, if the candidate has himself 
been bred in the metropolitan school, and distinguished himself as 
a monitor in it when a boy. 

To preserve the masters of the district schools from any possi- 
bility of stagnating in their vocation, like the disappointed somno- 
lent wnplaced—or diverging into pursuits inconsistent with it, like the 
busier “ session-clerk,” “ taker up of the militia,” ‘‘ land-measurer,” 
“*cattle-dealer” schoolmaster, two characters whom Professor Pillans 
represents as the usual occupants of the province of national edu- 
cation, the two following measures will suffice. First, asystem of 
inspection, not conducted by persons paid especially for that pur- 
pose—a method of which Professor Pillans is reasonably jealous, 
but by the professors and metropolitan rectors and the council of 
enlightened Scotsmen aforesaid, of whose duties such a visitation, 
made at such times and conducted in such a manner as may seem 
most likely to answer the end in view, shall be understood to form 
an essential part. Sccondly, a system of promotion. As the 
bishops of the English church arrive at the bench through Ches- 
ter and leave it by Canterbury, and Ministers find their account 
in maintaining this constant progression, so let the masters 
of the district schools be promoted, according to their deserts, 
ascertained by the above course of inspection, from less to 


More lucrative and honourable posts, till a rectorship in a 


metropolitan school, or a professor's chair in the same, re- 
ward the talent and industry of the most eminent. As the 
salary of the master ought to be proportioned, according to a 
certain scale, to the number he teaches, and as the different den- 
sities of population, as already noticed, will occasion the numbers in. 
the district schools to be very unequal, a wholesome current of pro- 
motion may spring up from the poorest school in the kingdom and. 
flow on to the largest and richest. Finally, as regards the vigi- 
lance with which the proceedings of the masters shouid be observed,. 
it may be hinted, that before the fixed part of the master’s income,, 
which the district whose youthful population he disciplines con-: 
sents to allow him yearly, is paid, he should be expected to produce: 
a certificate from the inspectors, to the effect that the due degree of 
proficiency prevailed in his school at the latest period of inspection. 

We hada few more particulars to add, necessary to the full. 
development of the plan, a few remarks to make as to the practi-- 
cability of it, and a few objections (chiefly pecuniary) to anticipate ;, 
but these, for want of further room to expatiate in, must be. 
deferred to another opportunity. 





SPECTABILIA. 


Crassic Treasures AT ConstantinopLs.—The Foreign Quarterly Resiew 
suggests, that with due diligence, and a liberal application of money, muctu 
classic treasure might still be rescued from the dusty chests of the seraglio. 
There is too good reason, the reviewer adds, for believing that the library of 
the Palceologi was destroyed by the Ottoman conquerors, Mahomet EL, 
the patron of letters, and versed in the Greek language, had no motive te 
destroy the library ; and no mention is made by the Turkish historians of the 
destruction of Greek manuscripts, either at the conquest of Constantinople 
or any subsequent period. Ismael Bey, a learned Turk, who had lived nine 
years in the seraglio, assured Toderini that there existed an immense quantity 
of manuscripts in the Greek, Latin, and other languages, not in the library, 
indeed, but in the store-rooms of the seraglio. Francesco Franchini, the 
Venetian Dragoman, who turned Musulman, and was appointed keeper of 
the imperial library, also states, that many books in the Greek, Latin, and 
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Syriac languages remained shut up in chests, and that a collection of manu- 
scripts, brought from Jerusalem, was said to be among them, 

Orcanic Remains.—The American journals mention a recent discovery 
of the greater portion of the skeleton of a nondescript reptile, or alligator of 
immense size, which had been buried in a swamp near New Orleans. The 
jaw-bone is stated to be 20 feet in length, with a projecting horn, like the 
unicorn, about 9 feet long and 8 inches diameter. The vertebrae of the back 
is from 15 to 16 inches diameter; and from the proportion of the other parts, 
it is estimated that the animal could not have been less than 160 or 170 feet 
in length, or more than double the size of the Saurian genus, the fossile re- 
mains of which have been found in this country in Tilgate forest, Sussex, 
and in the lias strata on the Dorsetshire coast. 

According to the best computations, the system adopted in making set- 
tlements in the western portions of the United States, of destroying the 
timber, and not planting young trees for a succession growth, bids fair to 
render fine timber, in another quarter-century, almost as scarce in the 
United States as in France or England. 

Puriranica Evoquence.—* The fresh remembrance of sin is like a 
pea in an issue, that keeps it open, and makes it run.” (Sperstow’s Fast 
Sermon before the House of Commons, 21st July, 1643.) “ That Satan, 
prelates, papists, malignants, shall be under-workmen, and kitchen servants 
to him who hath his fire in Sion, and his furnace at Jerusalem, to purify and 
refine the vessels of mercy for the Lord’s house.” (Rutherford’s Ser- 
mon before the House of Commons, 31st January, 1643.) That, “ when- 
ever the children are come to the birth, and there is no strength to bring them 
forth, all the world cannot furnish you with such another midwife as prayer.” 
(Edward Reynolds’s Fast Sermon before the House of Commons, 27th July, 
1643.) And asked, if * we shall, like tame fools, suffer every body to wipe 
our noses of God.’”’ (Ambrose Perne’s Fast Sermon before the House of 
Commons, 31st May, 1643.) It is difficult to conceive, that such degrading 
nonsense could have been contemporary with the dignified and sonorous 
periods of Clarendon, the pure English diction of Hooker, and the keen 
logical deductions of Barrow.—Social Life. 

Napo.eon 7? Empereor.—In a manuscript letter from Mr. Bryan Fairfax, 
(1701) giving an account of Lady Mary, the famous Dutch rope-dancer, and 
other amusements at May Fair, says,—“ Here was a boy to be seen, within 
one of his eyes was Deus meus, in capital letters, as Gulielmus is on half-a- 
crown ; round the other, he hadin Hebrew, 1777.” ~The prodigy from Paris 
is, therefore, not without precedent. It would have been judicious to have 
had the letters written in Hebrew or Greek; for as the number of those 
who could bear evidence to the fact diminished, faith would proportionably 
increase. 

AMUSEMENT oF OUR AncEstors.—At Hockley-hole, in the neighbour- 
hood of Clerkenwell, was a sort of amphitheatre dedicated to bear-baiting, 
bull-baiting, &c. Of the amusements of this place we may judge by the 
following advertisement in the reign of Queen Anne (1709): * At the 
Bear-garden near Clarkenwell-green. This is to give notice to all gentlemen 
gamesters and others that on this present Monday is a match to be fought by 
two dogs, one from Newgate-market against one from Honeylane market, at 
a bull, for a guinea to be spent; five let-goes out of hand: which goes 

fairest and fastest in, wins all. Likewise a green bull to be baited, which 
was never baited before; and a bull to be turned loose with fireworks all 
over him, Also a mad ass to be baited ; with a variety of bull-baiting, bear- 
baiting, and a dog to be drawn up with fireworks. To begin exactly at three 
o'clock.” —Social Life. 

Avupuson’s Birps or AMertca,.—I have heard that M. Audubon resided 
twenty-five years in the woods of America, devoted to this one pursuit. 
Without any other testimony than the plates before me, I can well believe the 
fact. He must have lived with a note book in his pocket, and a pencil in his 
hand, Nothing short of such a period, and of such enthusiasm, could have 
achieved what he has done. The same devotedness to his darling object 
seems to have brought him to Europe, under the hope of accomplishing what 
no individual fortune could do, without the support of liberality and wealth ; 

namely the publication of his works. As yet I feel perfectly convinced that 
this is done with a heavy and a serious loss to himself. Each of the numbers, 
of which six have appeared, contain no less than five plates, and are sold at 
two guineas, being an average of little more than eight shillings each! Let 
this price be compared with the usual charge for either publications or prints, 
and it becomes comparatively nothing. 1 can only wonder at the disregard 
of the author, for a remuneration even of his own expenses. So far, therefore, 
I consider his work as comparatively, one of the cheapest that can be 
purchased. I have heard it mentioned, as an objection to the size of. the 
work, that the same object could have been accomplished by bringing the 
subjects within the usual dimensions of illustrative publications ; or what the 
French happily call owvrages de due. This I deny. These plates do not 
exhibit a uniform “ rivulet of margin,” with a single bird perched upon the 
tall leafless trunk of atree, “signifying nothing,’ and merely put to fill the 
paper. Here every object speaks, either to the senses or to the imagination, 
The examples I have quoted, show that histories are to be narrated, and pecu- 
liarities are to be explained. To trace such things, the painter must have 
“ample room and verge enough,” It is this which elevates the characier of 
his paintings, from mere matter-of-fact portraits, to historical representations, 
We feel, in short, that itis M, Audubon alone who can produce a work, 
which, without such advantages as he possesses, not all the united talents 
now iu existence could supply.—Mr. Swainson’s Critique, Nat. Hist. Mag. 

The Abbé Allard, well known as the translator of “ Tertullian,’ has an- 
nounced that he has discovered a large and interesting collection of Letters of 

Cardinal Mazarin, which are as interesting in a literary as they are important 

in an historical and political point of view. ~ It is extraordinary that they 

should hitherto have escaped the attention of the writers who have written 
on that period of the History of France. They all appear to be autographs, 
as they have been compared with the hand-writing of Mazarin in the 

Bibliotheque du Roi, at Paris, and exactly resemble it ; they are written in a 

fine Italian hand. At any rate, the period they refer to is of great importance ; 

they commence in 1648, the year the civil war, known by the name of the 

Fronde, broke out; and the correspondence continues unbroken through the 

whole period of these civil disturbances. ‘The letters are, without exception, 

directed to persons of rank and consequence, and, among others, to the King 
of Poland, the Prince of Savoy, the Grand Duke of Tuscany, Cardinals Bar- 
berini, Este, &c. There are some directed to Ambassadors on the subject of 
various important negociations, and a few to the father of the Cardinal, and to 
Signora Colonna-Barberini, ‘These throw considerable light on the state of 


Formation or Hatt.—The following ingenious theory, in explanation of © 
meteorological phenomena, is given by an anonymous writer in the last 
number of the American Journal of Science. “The combustion of one 
ounce of hydrogen will raise the temperature of an equal weight of water 
to 42120 degrees Fahrenheit. But an ounce of hydrogen uniting with 
eight ounces of oxygen will form nine ounces of water. Thus, the latent 
heat of the gases which combine to form one ounce of water, will raise the 
temperature of an equal weight of that fluid, 4680; or will raise the tem- 
perature of one hundred and seventeen ounces from 32° to 72°. The decom. 
position of a single ounce of water, therefore, will reduce the temperature 
of 9.75 pounds from 72° to the freezing-point. We thivk, therefore, that 
the frequent explosions of a highly-charged cloud must soon reduce its tem- 
perature to the point of congelation, and even below; thus the water will 
be converted into ice.” This theory is not only ingenious, but it is borne 
out by the facts which accompany the production of hail, snow, and rain, 
and is entitled to the notice of meteorological observers. 








NEW WORKS 
On the point of Publication. 
£.8. d. €.8. d, 
: OCTAVO. Croly’s Beauties of the Poets, 
Field’s Life, &c. of Parr, Vol. II. fep. half-bound ‘ -010 6 
boards . > ‘ 014 DUODECIMO, 
Book of Genesis, interlinear, He- Edmonson on Christian Ministry, 


f— 


brew and English, with text, boards . . . -0 5 6 
boards . . ° -010 6 OCTOGESIMO, 
Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Don Juan (uniform with Byron’s 
Vol. XVIII. royal, boards oe. 08 G Works) 2 vols. boards -09 0 
Colonel Evans on the Designs of 2 vols. fep. boards .014 0 


Russia, boards . -0 8 6 Little Grammarian, half-bound 0 3 0 
The Child’s Duty, half-bound .0 2 0 
THE SUPPLY OF FOREIGN WHEAT, AND HOME PRICES. 
THE last week or ten days having consisted chiefly of fine weather, the 
farmers have been enabled to get in alarge portion of theharvest, andmuch 
must have been housed in fair condition. This change of the weather 
has been exceedingly seasonable, and tends materially to relieve the pub- 
lic mind of the apprehension of any extremity of dearth. 
It remains, then, more dispassionately to consider whether any foreign 
supply will be requisite, and to what extent. During the last three years, 
foreign Wheat has been entered for home consumption as follows :— 





Ini825 .. . . 525,231 quarters 
1826 . ciiel oat ine OLE 
1827... . - « 572,733 


besides Oats, Barley, &c. In these years, the harvests were accounted 
of an average quantity and good quality. This year, such cannot be the 
case; and a foreign supply will consequently be required, exceeding 
500,000 quarters. 

The next consideration is the price at which this supply can be pro- 
cured. In the late plentiful years, the medium quality of wheat has cost 
here in the bended warehouses about 40s. the quarter. The bad weather 
having extended to the Continent, and a demand arisen, the price is now 
full 50s. If we suppose that the price shall settle at 50s. for the average 
quality of wheat, saleable in the bonded warehouses here, in order to 
admit this to consumption without loss, an average price for home wheat 
of 68s. to 69s. will he necessary ; for not till the average rises to these rates, 
does the duty lower to 18s. 8d, which being deducted from 68s. to 69s. 
leaves a price, in bond as above named, of about 50s. 

An average price of 68s. will make the finest wheat worth in the market 
about 78s., and the worst about 58s, ; and the quartern loaf about ten- 
pence. 

This is the price of wheat which must prevail, at the least during the 
ensuing twelve months. It is the necessary condition of obtaining a 
foreign supply under the present law. Only one of the following three 
causes can prevent this value of wheat prevailing—either the price of 
wheat must fall on the Continent below the cost of 50s. placed here, which 
is not likely ; or the home produce must be found to be fully equal to the 
consumption, which is less likely; or lastly, the Government must dis- 
pense with the duty, which would be to leave the agricultural interest to 
suffer from diminished crops with the prices of abundant ones. 

Even if the cost of foreign wheat should lower to the level of late years 
of general plenty—40s., the selling price, in bond—this would require, 
to allow an entry for home consumption, an average here of 63s. to 64s., 
at which the duty is 23s. 8d., leaving then about the 40s. required. 








THE ARMY. 


War-Office, August 18. 

Ist Reg. of Foot—Brev. Lieut.-Col. George Augustus Wetherall, to be Lieut.-Col. 
by purchase, vice M’Kellar, who retires; Capt. Lachlane MacLaine, to be Maj. by 
purchase, vice Wetherall, Lieut. George Bell, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Mac- 
Laine; Ens. Arlaby Mead Wilmot, to be Lieut. by purchase, yice Bell; William 
Landreth, Gent. to be Ens. by purchase, vice Wilmot. 

13th Foot—Ens. George John Douglas M’Kenzie, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Rawlins, whose promotion has not taken place. 

17th Foot—Ens. George Keates Cortield, from the half-pay, to be Ens. vice Nor- 
they, appointed to the 95th Foot. 

26th Foot—John Shum, Gent. to be Ens. vice Chearnley, appointed to the 88th 
Foot. 

34th Foot—Ens. William Murray, from the 40th Foot, to be Ens. vice Abney, 
superseded. 

40th Foot—Cornet Frederick William Edward Barrell, from the half-pay 22d Light 
Dragoons, to be Ens. vice Murray, appointed to the 34th Foot. 

6lst Foot—Capt. Robert Armstrong, from the Ceylon Regiment, to be Capt. vice 
Dayrell, whose appointment has not taken place. 

88th Foot—Ens. John Palafox Cuming, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Ashmore, 
promoted; Ens. Richard Chearnley, from the 26th Foot, to be Ens. vice Cuming. 

95th Foot—Ens. Richard Arthur Fortescue Northey, from the 17th Foot, to be 
Ens. vice George Martin Higgins, who retires upon half-pay. 

Rifle Brigade—Capt. John Cox, to be Maj. by purchase, vice Hewett, promoted ; 
Lieut. George Buller, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Cox; Second Lieut. Wilbraham 
Spencer Toliemache, to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice Buller; Alexander Monro, 
Gent. to be Second Lieut. by purchase, vice ‘Tollemache. 

Ceylon Reg.—Capt. Theodore Walsh, from the Royal African Colonial Corps, to 
be Capt. vice Armstrong, appointed to the 6lst Foot. To be First Lieuts. without 
purchase—Second Lieut. Henry Alexander Atchison, vice M’Question, dec.; Second 
Lieut. John Frederick Garth Braybrooke, vice Jeffersop, appointed Adj, To be 





Jraly at the timomediiidier fur Literariache Unterkattund, 


Second Liguty-Lachlan Macleap, Gent, vice Atchison, 
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Unattached—Maj. William Hewett, from the Rifle Brigade, to be Lieut.-Col. of 
Infantry, by purchase; Lieut. Charles Ashmore, from the 88th Foot, to be Capt. of 
Infantry, by purchase. z 

Hospital Siaff—Peter Daly Murray, Gent. to be Hospital-Assist. to the Forces, vice 
Brooke, appointed to the 9th Light Dragoons. 

Garrisons—Assist.-Sur. William Gordon Watson, M.D. from the Southampton 
Establishment, to be Assist.-Sur. to the Royal Military Asylum, vice Lawrence, 
promoted. 

Memoranda—The undermentioned Officers have been allowed to dispose of their 
Commissions: Lieut.-Col. Thomas John Stirling, Royal Marines; Capt. James St. 
John Rancland, half-pay 56th Foot. 

The name of the Assist.-Sur. appointed to the 9th Light Dragoons, on the 12th of 
June last, is Brooke, and not Brooks, as formerly stated. The Christian name of 
Assist.-Sur. Toulmin, appointed to the 58th Foot, on the 12th of June last, is Wil- 
ton, and not William, as formerly strated. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
Birtis.—On the 12th, at Gopsall, the Countess Howe, of a son—On the 15th, in 
3rompton-square, the Lady of Commodore Patrick Campbell, C.B., R.N. of a son 
and heir—At Fetteresso Castle, Mrs. Thomas Abercromby Duff, of a son—On the 
9th, at Warley-house, the Lady of Sir John Hawker English, of a son—On the 3d, 
at Galenbeck, in Mecklenburg Schwerin, the Lady of George Fortescue Turvile, 
Esq. of Husband’s Bosworth-hall, Leicestershire, of a daughter 
Marrraces.—At Cawood, Mr. Judd, of Thorne, to Mrs. Isabella Mason, of the 
former place. The happy bridegroom is 63 years of age, and this is his fifth time of 
marriage. The blooming bride is 72 years of age, and has obtained her fourth hus- 
band—On the 5th, at Berne, at the hotel of the British Minister, Richard Blair, Esq. 
to Miss Emma Courtenay Johnson—On the 12th, at Hall-place, Berks, the Rev. W. 
Douglas Veitch, to Miss Raitt, second daughter of Colonel Raitt, D.A.G. Corfu, and 
grand-daughter of W. Joliffe, Esq. Member for Petersfield—By special license, at 
the house of C. Collins, Esq. of Cadogan-place, Sloane-street, the Hon. James 
Shoolbred, of Tottenham-house, to Harriet, daughter of the late Sir H. Loud, Bart. 
of Worthing, Sussex—On the I4th, at Brighton, N.B.F.F. Bean, j. of Clapham-+ 
house, near Seaford, to Frances, eldest daughter of Joshua Walker, Esq. M.P.—On 
the 14th, at Richmond-hill, near Aberdeen, Simpson Dugnid, Esq. to Mz ret, 
daughter of the late Thomas M‘Combie, Esq. of Easterskene and Gellybrands—By 
cial license, at St. Mary’s, Bryanston-square, the Earl of Chichester, to the beau- 
tiful Lady Mary Brudenell, fourth daughter of the Earl of Cardigan—On the 19th, 
at Walcot Church, Bath, by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
Major W.F. Tinling, only son of the late Major-General Tinling, of the Grenadier 
Guards, to Meliora Susanna, eldest daughter of the late John Robinson Francklin, 
Esq. Captain in the Hon. East India Company’s service. 




















Deatus.—On the 9th, aged 67, at New Grove, near Petworth, George Daysh, Esqe 
one of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the county of Sussex. He had just 
entered the Town Hall, and was reading an official paper at the Bench, when he ex- 
pired in his seat without uttering a word or a groan—At Barnwood Court, on the 
l4th, Mary, relict of Robert Morris, Esq. late M.P. for Gloucester—At Parsons 
Town, the Hon. John Clare Parsons, second son of the Ear! of Ross--On the 7th, 
aged 83, Mr. Wm. Dolby, of Suffolk-street, Commercial-road—On the 6th, at Copen- 
hagen, the infant daughter of the Right Hon. Henry Watkin Williams Wynn—On 
the 19th, in Portland-place, Edward Ravenscroft, Esq.—On the 18th, Isaac Sargent, 
sen. of Paddington, in the 80th year of his age, a member of the Society of Friends. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES, 





Tuesday, August 19. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 

J.and R.Grace and E. Mann, Bristol, maltsters—J. Field, T. Whetnal, and A. 
Faulds, as far as regards T. Whetnal—J. Mottram and J. M’Dougall, Manchester, 
tailors—J. Hill and T. Aveling, Piccadilly, oilmen—J. Nairne and W. Fogg, Per- 
nambuco, commission-merchants—H. Mason and E. Leeds, Norwich, coal-mer- 
chants—J. S. Buckingham, Strand, and H. Colburn, New Burlington-street, pub- 
lishers of the Atheneum, Sphynx, and Oriental Herald—A. Lloyd and F. Norris, 
Camberwell, schoolmistresses—J. and J. Dear, Huntingdon, grocers—N. and W.G. 
Price and J. Williams, Oxford-street, silk-mercers, as far as regards W.G. Price— 
H.and FE. Gosbell, Chiswell-street, straw-plait-dealers—W. and T. Boucher, Ro- 
chester, hoymen, 

INSOLVENT. 
Aug. 16—Thomas Ellaby, Manchester, lace-dealer. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
Richard Whiteley, Salford, Lancashire, grocer. 
BANKRUPTS. 

William Shattock Bowen, St. Alban’s, surgeon, to surrender Aug. 22, 29, Sept. 30, 
at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-sireet: solicitors, Messrs. Alexander and Son, 
Carey-street. 

Richard Fox, Coningsby, Lincolnshire, grocer, Aug. 22, 29, Sept. 30, at the Bank- 
rupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitors, Messrs. Sharpe and Field, Breati-street, 
Cheapside. 

Edward Clively, Horsham, Sussex, woollen-draper, Aug. 22, 29, Sept. 30, at the 
Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitors, Messrs. Warne and Son, Leaden- 
hall-street. 

John Thomas Philip Adams, Rottingdean, and Brighthelmstone, wine-merchant, 
Aug. 22, 26, Sept. 30, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitor, Mr. 
Hyde, Ely-place, Holborn. 

Henry Saker Leach, Wimbledon, baker, Aug. 26, Sept. 9, 30, at the Bankrupts’ 
Court, Basinghall-street: solicitor, Mr. Binns, Clement’s-inn. 

Richard Batley, Norwich, merchant, Aug. 29, Sept. 13, 30, at the Angel Inn, Nor- 
wich: solicitor, Mr. Austin, Holborn-court, Gray’s-inn. 

William Manwaring, otherwise William Mainwaring, Birmingham, surgeon, Sept. 
1, 2, 30, at the Star Inn, Manchester: solicitors, Messrs. Adlington, Gregory, and 
Faulkner, Bedford-row. 

William Jay, Cheltenham, architect, Aug. 29, 30, Sept. 30, at Yearsley’s Hotel, 
Cheltenham: solicitor, Mr. White, Lincoln’s-inn. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 13, G. Alderson, Ferrybridge, Yorkshire, coach-proprietor—Sept. 9, S. Board, 
Little Maddox-street, Hanover-square, saddler—Sept. 27, A. J. Smith and I. Shep- 
herd, Brierley, Staffordshire, iron-masters—Sept. 9, D. Backhouse, Linthwaite, 
Yorkshire, and J. Woodcock, Jun. Waketield, dyers—Aug. 22, J. Dyer and J. Swayne, 
Gravel-lane, Houndsditch, woolstaplers—Sept. 15, E. Jarman, Holcombe Regis, 
Devonshire, tanner—Sept. 19, T. Ainsworth, Bolton, Lancashire, whitster—Sept. 
22, A. Morton, A. Rodick, and C. Morton, Wellingborough, Northamptonshire, 
bankers—Sept. 27, M..W. Hall, Liverpool, haberdasher—Sept. 11, J. Handcock, 
Exeter, victualler—Sept. 12, S. Smith, Hastings, Sussex, innkeeper—Oct. 6, T. 
Inkersley, R. Lister, and W. Crabtree, Leeds, merchants—Sept. 18, H. Withington, 
Manchester, silk-manufacturer. 

















CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Sept. 9. 

J. Tobias, Ratcliffe-highway, furrier—J. Salusbury, Liverpool, tobacco-manufac- 
turer—J.J. Lightfoot, Liverpool, merchant—M. Tolson, Regent-street, St. Maryle- 
bone, milliner—J.J. Astley, Liverpool, merchant—W. Powell, Wetherby, Yorkshire, 
ham-factor—C, Abbott, Nag’s-head-court, Gracechurch-street, tavern-keeper—T. 
Parkinson, Preston, machine-maker. : 





Friday, August 22. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 

T. Lucy and T. Morgan, Great Trinity-lane, carpenters—J. Spencer and J. Bar- 
low, Salford, Lancashire, silk-dyers—J. Ames, W. Atkinson, W. and C. Brunskill, 
W. Atkinson, jun. and W. Ames, Paternoster-row, silk-nianufacturers—J. and FE. 
Roach, East Medina-mills, and Newport, Isle of Wight, millers—W. H. Palmer and 
W. Cranswick, Islington, grocers—J. Ashforth and G. Horridge, Sheffield, cutlers— 
Cc, and C. Whittingham, Chiswick, printers—P. and A. Weakner, New Bond-street, 
embroidered trimming-manufacturers—J. Campbell and J. Hathaway, Tottenham- 
court, New-road—B. and J. Baller, Barnstaple, Devonshire, leather-dressers—R. 
Greenough and J. Lawless, Manchester, cotton-manufacturers—B. Parker and A, 
Partington, Peanington-within-Leigh, Lancashire, confectioners—T. and J. Slagg, 
Ford, Derbyshire, sickle-manufacturers—J. Fletcher and 'T. Tanner, St. Paul’s 
Church-yard, haberdashers—J. Spode, R, Wolfe, R. Bourne, W. Baker, J. and C. 
Bourne, T. Minton, and H. and J. Booth, Stoke-upon-Trent, colliers and farmers ; 
as far as regards C, Bourne—R. Hills and S. Stonham, Maidstone, bakers—W. Cum. 
ming, W. Girdwood, and A. Thomson, Edinburgh, woollen-drapers—C, Friend and 
‘T. Phipp, Bishopsgate-sucet-withiv, auctioneers, 





, Wheat,.... 2.0000 








INSOLVENT: 
Aug. 22.—Robert Hawkins, Liverpool, provision-dealer. 
BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 
Thomas Lancaster, Leeds, ironmonger, from Aug. 26 to Sept. 20. 
BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 

William Hallett, Northumberland-street, Marylebone, money-scrivener, 

John Buckmaster, Old Bond-street, army-clothier, 

James Spencer, Royston, Lancashire, cotton-spinner. 

George Holbrook, Bristol, plane-maker. 

BANKRUPTS. 

John Webb, Little Warner-street, Clerkenwell, cheesemonger, to surrender Aug. 
29, Sept. 16, Oct. 3, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitor, Mr. 
Church, Great James-street, Bedford-row. 

Daniel James Humbert, Foley-street, Foley-place, coal-merchant, Aug. 29, Sept. 
16, Oct. 3, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghali-street : solicitors, Messrs. Consta- 
ble and Kirk, Symond’s-inn, Chancery-lane. 

Philip Crofton, Cromer-street, Brunswick-square, upholsterer, Aug. 26, Sept. 16, 
Oct. 8, atthe Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitor, Mr. Nias, Princes 
street, Bank. 

John Orth Waldener, Air-street, Piccadilly, victualler, Ang. 26, Sept. 16, Oct. 3, 
at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-stveet: solicitors, Messrs. Vandercom and Co- 
myn, Bush-lane, Cannon-street. 

Robert Lilly, Mile-end-road, Mile-end Old Town, victualler, Aug. 26, Sept. 2, Oct. 
3, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitors, Messrs. Argill and Mad- 
dison, Whitechapel-voad. 

Benjamin Smith, Birmingham, steel toy-maker, Sept. 15, 16, Oct. 3, at the Royal 
Hotel, Birmingham: solicitors, Messrs. Norton and Chaplin, Gray’s-inn-square. 

John Quick and Frederick James Chown, Stonehouse, Devonshire, millers, Sept. 
9,10, Oct. 8, at the New London Inn, Exeter: solicitors, Messrs. Brutton and Clip- 
perton, New Broad-street. 

Charles Tuck, Great Yarmouth, shipwright, Sept. 9, 10, Oct. 3, at Star Inn, Great 
Yarmouth: solicitors, Messrs. Swain, Stevens, Maples, Pearce, and Hunt, Frede- 
rick’s-place, Old Jewry. 





DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 27,G. Bingley, New York, merchant—Sept. 13, N. Isaac, sen. Marshfield, 
Gloucestershire, maltster—Sept. 13, E. Young, Wakefield, woolstapler— Sept. 27, C. 
Hill, Rochdale, Lancashire, innkeeper—Nov. 4, J. Jenner and J. W. Soppet, Greek- 
street, Soho, linen-drapers—Sept. 29, T. Peake, Drayton-in-Hales, Shropshire, mil- 
ler—Sept. 30. R. Dawes, Drayton-in- Hailes, Shropshire, mercer—Sept. 16, J. Mann 
Overbury, Worcestershire, silk-throwster. 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Sept. 12. 

W. Hubbard, jun. White Lion-court, Cornhill, merchant—W. Woodcock, Pres- 
ton, timber-merchant—W. Wisedill, Friday-street, ironmonger—J. Burnett, Stroud, 
Gloucestershire, innkeeper—T. Chantler, Pendleton, Lancashire, hop-merchant— 
T. Ainsworth, Turton and Bradshaw, Lancashire, bleacher—J. Browne, Kidder- 
minster, silversmith. 








LONDON MARKETS. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Fripay, AucustT 22. 

There has been a fair supply of Wheat and Flour since Monday, and the trade, 
which was full 4s. per quarter cheaper on Wednesday, rather rallied to-day, and 
though there was no great deal of business doing, the Market is not much lower 
than on Monday. Barley, Beans, and Peas sell on much the same terms; but 
Oats meet a dull sale, and are a trifie cheaper. In other articles no yariation 
worth notice. 





Return Price of Grain on board ship, as under :— 
3 3 8s. s. | 
56 to 63 | Ticks, old,.. 


8s. Ss. 
Wheat,EssexRed,50 to 56 | Malt,........ 2 





INC,. er eee eee Hd — 70 Fine,..........64—66 | Oats, Feed,.. 
White, .. sso. 60 — 68 | Peas, Hog, ......38—40 |  Fine,..... 
Fine,..........74—76 Maple, .. .....42—45 | Polands, 


Peas, White, ....45—50 |  Fine,..... 


| 

| 

Superfine, .... , | 
aay Botlers, <.050.- 56 | Potato,... 


Rye,... « 








Barley,.... . 30 — 36 | Beans, small, ... PIMC yt 6.0é06 
Fine,.. 36 — 40 } Ticks, new,...... 38 — 43 





GRAIN arrived from Aucust li, to AuGusT 16, both inclusive. 


English—Wheat, 6150 qrs. |] English—Rape,.. 23 qrs. | Foreign—Beans, . 336 qrs. 








Barley, . ...... 1770 Brank,.. 2000s PORB, scvcs oe 
Malt,.s. «0c oe 1258 fustard,...... 50 Linseed, ...<0' 5856 
Oaes, scervese DUle Seeds, ... 70 Seeds, vc is 95 


Rye,.... 13 Flour, ... .. 5880 sks. 





Flour, .. ..... 600brIs. 





JEANS, -eeeeeee FOU Foreign—W heat, 1258 qrs. | Irish—Wheat, ... 6 qrs. 
Peas, ..ce+sse 549 Barley,....... — Oats, ... eee ses. 6821 
Tares, cccecese = Oats, .... 996 Flour, .......... 3dodsks, 





GENERAL AVERAGE PRICE of BRITISH CORN, 
For the Week ending AucG. 8, 1828, made up from the Returns of the Inspectors 
in the Maritime Cities and ‘Towns in England and Wales. 

GOs. Sd. |'Oats....00s0ccce B25.8d. | Beans, oc.0ssccce SOR Tee 

31 10 BYE, cesccvccecce Sl | POGR, disvccses «2 “4S 
AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF SIX WEEKS, 

Wheat, .......+. 578.0d. | Oats, ..... «eee 2t8.9d. | Beans, ....... 
Barley,.. . aio Rye .. . bl 6 Peas, .. 


Barley, ... ++ «o« 


o- 373.9d. 


39 10 














SMITHFIELD, Fripay, AuGust 22, 
This morning’s market is not lively, &nd generaily lower than on Monday last. 
Beef goes off very slowly at 4s. 6d. per stone for the best qualities, and many good 
beasts are dull ia sale at depressed prices. Mutton maintains Monday’s terms with 
difficulty, and Lamb hes gone down 2d. per stone. Veal has also given away 4d. 
the supply being large, and the sales very heavy. Pork, however, has again ad- 
vanced 4d. the best pigs realizing 6s. 
To sink the offal—per stone of Slbs. 
3s. 6d. to 4s. 4d. to 4s. 6d. Veal .. ... 3s. Gd. to 4s. 6d. to 5s. 4d. 
3s. 8d. to 4s. Ud. to 4s. 8d. Pork ...... 4s. Od. to 5s. 0d. to 6s. Od. 
Lamb, 4s. Ud. to 4s. 4d. to 4s. 10d. 
Head of Cattle this day....... | Beasts, 591 | Sheep, 9,890 
Head of Cattle on Monday. . | Beasts, 2637 | Sheep, 27,850 


Beef ....0000 
Mutton.. 


Calves, 335 
Calves, 228 


NEWGATE and LEADENHALL—By the Carcase. 
Beef, ......2s. 8d. to 3s. Sd. Veal,........38. 4d. to 4s. 8d. 
Mutton,... .3s, Od. to 4s. 0d. | Pork,........48. Ud. to 6s. Od. 
Lamb, 3s. 4d. to 4s. 8d. 


PRICES OF HOPS, Aucusr 22. 
Kent Pockets ...... ...-. dl. 3s. to 3i. 16s. to 41. 10s. per cwt. 
Sussex Pockets ...... .+. 31. Os. to Sl. 8s. to 3l. 18s. 
Essex Pockets .....- Qs. to 31. 12s. to 41. 4s. 
Farnham, fine ....... 51. 12s. to Gl. 10s.—Seconds.. ..... 4l. 10s. to 61. Os. 
Kent Bags ......+.+00++. 21. Ids. to 31. 5s. to 4l, Os. per cwt. 
Sussex Bags.... ...++.+.. 2i. 10s. to 31. Os. to 31. 10s. 
Essex Bags . ....sccses +. 2). 12s. to 3l. 3s. to 31. 6s. 


PRICES OF HAY AND STRAW, AvucustT 2l. 

SMITHFIELD.—Hay, 90s. 0d. to 95s.—Inferior and new, 65s. to 85s.—Clover, 100s. 0d. 
—Old 110s.—Inferior and new, 80s. to 95s.—Straw, 34s. to 40s. 

WHiITECHAPEL.—Clover, 50s. to 112s.—Hay, 70s. to $4s.—Straw, 32s. to 38s. 

Sr. JAamEs’s.—Superior and prime Upland Meadow Hay, from 75s. to 96s.—In- 
ferior ditto and coarse Lowland Hay, —s. to —s.; new 50s. to 84s.—Clover, 
80s. to 112s.; new, —s. to —s.—Wheat Straw, 38s. to 45s.—Oat, 36s. to 39s.— 
Barley,—s. to —s.—Rye, 36s.to 40s.; per load of 36 trusses.—Good supply, and 
trade dull at a trifling reduction in the prices of Old Hay. 


Pigs, 130 
Pigs, 150 




















«o . Ob 














COAL MARKET, Aucusr 20. 
Ships at Market. Ships sold. Prices. 
A434 Newcastle... .. sceveee ee 27deevees coveses 298, Od. to 37s. 6d. 
6 Sunderland .,..-..eccee Spee cececesceece JOS, Od, to 38s. 3d, 
Monthly delivery of Coals, 
Coals, 117,310; Small ditto, 4785 Cinders, 100; Culm, 3621, 
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Just Published, price 6s. No. III. of 


mae FOREIGN REVIEW.— 


Contents :— 
Delambre. History of Astronomy. 
Orloff. History of Italian Music. 
- Warnkoenig. Study of the Civil Law. 
- Ingemann. Danish Poetry. 
Goethe. His Character and Writings. 
- Monteil. Early Manners and Customs of France. 
Moratin. Modern Spanish Comedy. 
Crome. Importance of Hanover to Great Britain. 
+ Rossetti. Dante. 
10. Modern French Novels. 
ll. Beskow. Swedish Drama. 
12. Turkey. Its Clergy, and Military Resources, 
13 to 21, Short Reviews of New Publications, 
22. Necrology. 
2%. Continental Literary Intelligence. 
24. The most important Foreign Publications of the 
last three months. 


London: Black, Young, and Young, 2, Tavistock- 
street, Covent-garden; Bossange, Barthés, and Lowell, 
Great Marlborough-street; ‘TI’. Clark, Edinburgh ; 


and Hodges and Smith, Dublin. 





Just Published, handsomely printed in imperial 8vo. 
with a Map and numerous Engravings, price 30s. in 
boards, i? : 

ORTUGAL ILLUSTRATED; in a 
SERIES of LETTERS. By the Rev. W. M. 

KINSEY, B.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, 

and Domestic Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord Auck- 


land. 
Published by Treuttel, Wirtz, and Co.,30, Soho-square. 

“Mr. K.’s publication has issued from the press un- 
der auspices as promising as an author could desire.— 
It unquestionably embodies much general information, 
derived either from his own researches, or from the 
observations of intelligent writers who have preceded 
him.—His narration is powerfully aided by a variety of 
elegant engravings in line, the subjects of which areas 
judiciously selected as the details are successfully exe- 
cuted.”—Times. 

** Few books of the present day have had a more at- 
tractive or imposing appearance than the work of Mr. 
Kinsey.—It is well calculated to afford that kind of in- 
formation which is precisely adapted to the actual 
wants of the greater number of readers. It gives dis- 
tinct and very admirable descriptions of Portuguese 
Scenery; not of its landscapes merely, but of that 
which is more interesting,—that which is formed by 
the grouping of objects met in every day life,—by the 
peopling of the scenes of Portugal with their proper 
inhabitants.””—Atheneum. 

“The chief merit of ‘ Portugal Illustrated’ consists 
in the vast mass of information it contains upon eyery 
thing that concerns Portugal and the Portuguese : tha- 
racter, manners, religion, scenery, customs, costume, 
music, literature, &c., are all more or less ably de- 
scribed. The style is lively and pleasing ; the senti- 
ments are generally liberal ; andthe remarks frequently 
just and to the purpose. The map and the engravings 
are correctly and neatly executed, and add much to the 
value and interest of the work.”— Weekly Review. 

“ We recommend Mr. K.’s work to those who wish 
for a collection of engravings of Portuguese scenes 
most excellently tooled, aud alone worth the price of 
the book, and who at the same time desire to have 
compacted in one volume the principal part of what 
travellers and poets have said about this country for 
the last dozen years.’’—Spectator. 





BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 


Published by HUNT and CLARKE, York-street, 
Covent-garden. 


GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAT, 

DICTIONARY. To be completed in Two Vo- 
lumes and an Appendix. The Second Volume now 
publishing in Monthly Parts. Vol. I. 8vo. price 15s. 
in boards, 900 pages, 

“This is a work of very uncommon merit indeed. 
Instead of a mere compilation, as such publications 
generally are, we have here a production of original, 
and often very masterly talent, combining with the 
value and convenience of a book of reference in re- 
gard to facts, much of the more intense interest and 
attraction which belong to a vehicle of discussion and 
speculation, by minds with whom no one, however 
highly cultivated, need be ashamed to hold commu- 
nion. The whole is conceived in a spirit of moderation 
and good sense, exactly such as we like to see sustair- 
ing the equanimity of historic narrative. We do not 
know any work entitled to compete with that before 
us, as a useful and intelligent compendium of biogra- 
phy.”—Edinburgh Star. 

29. AUTOBIOGRAPHY ; a Collection of the most 
instructive and amusing LIVES ever published. 
WRITTEN by the PARTIES THEMSELVES. With 
original Introductions and Sequels. Publishing in 
Weekly Parts, price 1s. each, and in Monthly Volumes, 
3s. 6d. each, 18mo., with Portraits. 

« It was a happy idea which led to the incorporation 
of all the most interesting Lives, by the subjects them- 
selves, in one uniform series of volumes.”’—Af#/as. 

« A well-imagined and cheap publication, valuable 
alike for the man of letters and the general reader.”— 

be. 
Othe first 18 volumes contain the lives of Cibber, 
Hume, Lilly, Voltaire, Marmontel, Whitefield, Fer- 
guson, Mrs. Robinson, Mrs. Clarke, Prince Eugene, 
Lord Herbert, Kotzebue, Hardy, Vaux, Lewis, Hol- 
berg, Gibbon, Cellini, Robert Drury, Creichton, Gif- 
ford, Ellwood, and Lackington. 

3. The LIFE of BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: in- 
cluding a Sketch of the War of Independence. In 
12mo. price 6s. in boards. 

“This original Life of Franklin, which is afforded 
“as a medium between the diffuse and expensive Me- 
moirs of Franklin, and the brief though delightful 
sketch written by himself,’ seems to be judiciously 
executed ; and for the industrious classes, that is, for 
the great mass of mankind, the Life of Franklin is the 
most valuable piece of biography ever penned.”— 
Scotsman. 

“The book before us is written throughout with 
great elegance and spirit. The biographer is just such 
a on2as Franklin deserves to possess.”—Sun. 

“ An excellent little work, which we have great plea- 
sure in recommending to our readers.”—Oriental He- 
rald. 





WILD ISLANDS OF IRELAND.—DESIGNS OF 
RUSSIA. 


HE LONDON WEEKLY REVIEW, 
No. 65, Saturday, August 23, contains the fol- 
lowing interesting Reviews and Articles :— 
1. Colonel de Lacy Evans on the Designs of Russia. 
2. Manners and Superstitions of the Inhabitants of 
Mount Caucasus. 
3. Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo: Anecdote of 
Talleyrand. 
4. M. Arbanére’s Description of the Pyrenees. 
5. Brussells Companion: Cheap living and travelling 
on the Continent. 
6. Beautiful Pocket Horace—the smallest book ever 
printed. 
7. University of Glasgow: Sketches of the Profes- 
sors. 
8. WILD ISLANDS OF IRELAND. 
9. Legends of Rubezahl: No. 3. The Treasure-seeker. 
10. Original Anecdote of Curran. 
1]. Original Poetry: Scandinavian Ballad, &c. 
2, Fine Arts: The Night-Mare--Sunday Evening. 
13. Drama—Miss Love at the Edinburgh Theatre— 
Scotch Actors, &c.—Haymarket. 
14. The Jesuits.—Miscellanea, Literary Intelligence, 


cc. &e. 

Published by W. Thomas, at the Office, 19, Cathe- 
rine-street. And sold by F. C. Westley, 159, Strand ; 
and all Booksellers and Newsmen in the United King- 
dom, price 8d., or in Monthly Parts, 2s. 8d. A 
Stamped Edition, containing the Leading Articles 
from the London papers, price Is. 








A CONSTANT TRADER, 


OR BATAVIA and SINGAPORE, 
the fine coppered Ship ARETHUSA, A. 1. RO- 
3ERT JOHNSON, Commander, Burthen 200 Tons. 
Lying in the West India Export Dock. Has good Ac. 
commodation for Passengers. 
For Freight or Passage apply to Walter Buchanan, 
No. 4, Leadenhall Street; or to W. D. DOWSON, 29, 
Old Broad Street. 


RINTERS' PENSION SOCIETY. 
TRUSTSES. 
Alderman Venables, Treasurer. 
Vincent Figgins, Esq. 
Alderman Crowder. 
John Bleaden, Esq. Secretary. 

The Committee respectfully inform the Friends of 
this Institution, and the Public in general, that they 
have engaged that Excellent and Commodious Steam- 
Packet, the ALBION, on an Excursion to the Nore 
and Medway, on Monday, September 1, 1828, for the 
benefit of the above Institution. 

Tickets 6s.—Band included. Children, Half-price. 

The Dancing will be under the Superintendence of 
Mr. Sutton, of the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden ; 
and the Bund under the Direction of Mr. Hixson, a 
Gentleman of Musical Celebrity. 

Tickets may be had at the London Tavern, Bishops- 
gate Street ; the Crown Tavern, Cierkenwell Green ; 
the Hole-in-the-Wall, Fleet Street ; the Three Her- 
rings, Bell Yard, Temple Bar; the Twelve Bells, 
Bride Lane, Fleet Street; the Gentleman and Porter, 
New Street Square; the Duke of Wellington, High 
Street, Shoreditch ; and at the Steam-Packet Office, 
Fenchurch Street. 

The Vessel will leave the Tower Stairs at Eight in 
the Morning precisely. 


\ EST OF ENGLAND BROAD 

CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, &c. at the Lowest 
Prices, for Ready Money. No. 9. Northumberland- 
court, Strand. 

W. STEPHENS begs to inform the public, that 
having an opportunity of purchasing from the first 
Manufacturers inthe West of England, and the locality 
of his premises avoiding the expense of a public shop, 
he is enabled to offer his goods considerably below the 
usual prices. The extensive credit given in this trade, 
and the number of bad debts thus incurred, have ren- 
dered extravagant profits a necessary compensation ; 
and, as a natural consequence, those to whom credit is 
a matter of indifference, have to pay an exorbitant 
price for their articles. 

W.S. is aware that many gentlemen would be in- 
duced to purchase their own materials, were they pro- 
vided with competent persons to make them up: to 
obviate this difficulty he has engaged men of experience 
and judgment in that department, and will undertake 
to execute any orders with which he may be favoured, 
in the first styleof fashion, and with the best workman- 
ship, on reasonable terms. By this mode of effecting 
purchases, gentlemen will find that coats, for which 
they have been paying from £4. to £4. 10s. may be 
procured at this warehouse, from £2.18s. to £3.3s., 
for ready money. 


IFFORD'S ANTIBILIOUS FA- 


MILY PILLS are recommended, withthe utmost 
contidence, to the Public, as one of the most valuable, 
safe, and effectual Medicines, for removing bilious, 
nervous, gouty, and rheumatic affections, indigestion, 
pains and giddiness in the head, loss of appetite, sick- 
ness, and all obstructions and irregularities of the 
stomach or bowels. They contain no mercury, or any 
injurious ingredient, and are so peculiarly mild in 
their actlon as to require no confinement or alteration 
of diet. The most delicate females will find them 
materially benefit their general health. Naval and 
military men, persons residing in hot climates, and 
those leading sedentary lives, will ever experiencefrom 
their use a certain assistant to repel the attacks of dis- 
ease arising from neglect, intemperance, want of ex- 
ercise, or the effects of climate. The proprietor having 
frequently had occasion to recommend these Pills to his 
private friends, is induced, by their earnest solicita- 
tions, and the great benefit they have derived from 
their use, to offer them to the publicas a most valuable 
family medicine. Prepared (only) by J. Gifford, 
Chemist, No. 104, Strand, London, in boxes, at 1s. 14d., 
2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and lis. each; sold also by most ven- 
dors in the Kingdom. Ask for ‘ Gifford’s Family 
Pills.” 

As above may also be had GIFFORD’S FRUIT 
LOZENGES, the supcrior efficacy of which, for 
coughs, hoarseness, and sore throats, is too well 
known to require any comment, Price ls, 14d, and 2s. 
each box. 














EREFORD MUSIC MEETING, 
18238.—The HUNDRED and FIFTH MEET- 
ING of the THREE CHOIRS of HEREFORD, 
GLOUCESTER, and WORCESTER, for the Benetit 
of the Widows and Orphans of Clergymen, in the Three 
Dioceses, will be held, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 

Thursday, the 2d, 8d, and 4th September. 

PATRON, 
THE KING. 
PRESIDENT, 

His Grace the Duke of BeAurort, K.G. Lord 
Lieutenant of the County of Gloucester, 
VICE-PRESIDENTS, 

The Earl of Coventry, Lord Lieutenant of the County 

of Worcester. 
Earl Somers, Lord Lieutenant of the County of 
Hereford. 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Hereford. 
Right Rey. the Lord Bishop of Worcester. 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Gloucester. 
Most Noble the Marquis of Worcester. 
Right Hon. the Earl of Plymouth. 
Right Hon. the Earl of Hardwick, K.G. 
Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, K.G, 
Right Hon. the Earl of Harrowby. 
Right Hon. the Earl of Beauchamp. 
Right Hon. the Earl of Mountnorris. 
Right Hon. the Earl Dudley and Ward. 
Right Hon. the Viscount Sydney. 
Right Hon. the Viscount Deerhurst, 
Right Hon. the Viscount Eastnor. 
Right Hon. the Viscount Valentia. 
Right Hon. Lord Ducie. 
Right Hon. Lord Foley. 
Right Hon. Lord Dynevor. 
Right Hon. Lord Rodney 
Right Hon. Lord Sherborne. 
Right Hon. Lord Northwick. 
STEWARDS. 
Sir E. F. Scudamore Stanhope, Bart. Holme Lacy. 
Richard Blakemore, Esq. the Leys, near Monmouth, 
Lieutenant-General Armstrong, Hereford. 
The Hon. and Rey. James Somers Cocks, Prebendary 
of Hereford. 
Rev. Hugh Morgan, Canon Residentiary of Hereford. 
Rev Henry Lee Warner, Tiberton-court. 
Principal Vocal Performers, 
Madame Caradori Allan 
Madame Toso Puzzi 
Mrs. William Knyvett 
Miss Marian Cramer 
Miss Paton 
Mr. Braham 
Mr. Vaughan 
Mr. William Knyvett 
Mr. Bellamy 
Signor De Begnis. 
Principal Instrumental Performers. 
Leader of the Band—Mr. F. Cramer. 
Principal Second Violin—Mr. Marshall. 
Violas—Messrs. Ashley and Daniels. 
Violoncellos—Mr. Lindley and Mr. Crouch. 
Double Basses—Signors Dragonetti and Anfossi. 
Oboes—Messrs. Ling and Sharp. 
Clarionets—Messrs. Williams and Powell. 
Flutes—Messrs. Nicholson and Nicholls. 
Bassoons—Messrs. Mackintosh and Tully. 
Horns—Messrs. Platt and Rae. 
Trumpets—Messrs. Harper and Wallis. 
Trombone—Signor Mariotti. 
Double Drums—Mr. Chipp. 
Piano-forte—Mr. Charles Clarke. 
Organ—Mr. Mutlow. 
Signor Puzzi will perform a Fantasia on the Horn. 
Conductor, Professor Clarke Whitfield. 
The Chorusses will be supported by the celebrated 
Singers from Lancashire and Birmingham; and by 
the Choirs of Gloucester, Worcester, &c. 


On Tuesday Morning, Sept. 2, at the Cathedral, a 
SERMON will be preached by the Hon. and Rev. 
James Somers Cocks, Prebeudary of Hereford. In the 
course of the Service will be performed—Overture, 
Esther, Handel; Grand Dettingen ‘Te Deum, Handel; 
Anthem, ‘ Blessed is he,” Dr. Boyce; Duet, “ Here 
shall soft Charity,” Dr. Boyce; Coronation Anthem, W. 
Knyvett. 

On Tuesday Evening, at the New Shire Hall, a Grand 
Miscellaneous Concert. : 

On Wednesday Morning, Sept. 3, at the Cathedrai, 
the Messiah (with the celebrated additional Accompa- 
niments by Mozart.) 

On Wednesday Evening, at the New Shire Hall, a 
Grand Miscellaneous Concert. 

On Thursday Morning, Sept. 4, in the Cathedral, 
Act, I. A Selection from the Oratorio of Jephtha. 

On Thursday Evening, Sept. 4, in the Shire Hall, a 
Grand Miscellaneous Concert. 

After each Evening Concert there will be a Ball. Re- 
freshments as usual. 

Tuesday Morning, Choir Tickets Is. ; 
Chancel Seats, 2s. 6d. 

On Wednesday and Thursday Mornings, Choir Tick- 
ets 9s.; Chancel lls, 

Tickets for the Evening Performances, 10s. each. 

The Doors of the Cathedral will be opened each 
Morning at Ten o’clock, and the Performances will be- 
gin precisely at Eleven. 

After each Morning’s Performances a Collection will 
be made for the Charity. 

In the Evening, the Doors of the Shire Hall will be 
opened at Half-past Six o’clock ; and the performances 
will begin precisely at Half-past Seven. 

The Ordinaries will be on each day as usual. 

Ladies and Gentlemen are earnestly requested to 
provide themselves with Tickets and Books of the 
Performances, as no money will be taken at the doors. 


Reserved 





London: Printed by Josrepu CLayrTon, at the Office of 
r. CLowes, Stamford Street. 

Published by F. C. Westvey, 159, Strand; by whom 
Advertisements and Communications to the Editor 
will be received. Orders received by 11 Newsmen 
in Town and Country, 











